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ANATOMY OF DRUNKENNESS.* 


Tuis little book is evidently the production 
of a man of genius. The style is oy dove, 
neat, terse, concise, and vigorous, far beyond 
the reach of an ordinary mind; the strain of 
sentiment is such as does infinite honour to the 
author’s heart; and the observation of human 
life, by which every page is characterized, 
speaks a bold, active, and philosophical intel- 
lect. Asa medical treatise it is excellent—but 
its merit is as a moral dissertation on the na- 
ture, causes, and effects of one of the most de- 
plorable and pernicious vices that can degrade 
and afflict all the ongoings of social life. 

It was not likely, that a work of so much 
spirit and originality should not very soon at- 
tract notice ; and accordingly, we are pleased, 
but not at all surprised, to see that it has al- 
ready reached a second, and a greatly extended 
and improved edition. It is perfectly free from 
all quackery and pretension; the writer does 
not belong to the solemn and stupid Gold- 
headed-cane School; he writes with much of 
the animation and vivida vis animi of the late 
incomparable John Bell; but the character of 
his style, of his sentiments, and of his opinions, 
is his own, and his little most entertaining, in- 
teresting, and instructive Treatise is stamped 
from beginning to end with the best of all qua- 
pon ea ra Sel itself enough to hide a 
multitude of defects, but which is here found 
allied with uniform sound sense, sagacity, and 
discretion. 

We think, then, that our readers will be 
obliged to us for an analysis of Mr. Macnish’s 
little work, accompanied with some occasional 
remarks of our own, and with some striking 
specimens. 

“ Drunkenness,” Dr. Macnish observes, “ is 
not like some other vices, peculiar to modern 
times. It is handed down to us from ‘hoar 
antiquity ;’ and if the records of the antedilu- 
vian era were more complete, we should pro- 
bably find that it was not unknown to the fa- 
ther of the human race.” Driven by sin from 
Paradise, if drunkenness ever were pardonable 
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in any man, it must have been in Adam. But 
what liquor could ever have raised his spirits ? 
How dismally in his cups must he have sung 
* Auld lang syne!” What a hollow hip, hip, 
hip, hurra! On attempting to rise to propose 
“The memory of Eden,” ghastly must have 
gloomed the face of our poor progenitor, and 
his eyes have shut in horror of the sword of 
the dasdinn, guarding those gates for ever, 
“with dreadful faces thronged and fiery arms.” 
Then, how black the future, filled by him with 
all shapes and sights of wo, endlessly torment- 
ing the whole lost race of man! Noah and 
Lot had not the same excuses for drenching 
their senses in oblivion. Original sin! Mortal 
taste! Dreadful causes they of drunkenness, 
despair, and death! 

Let observation with extensive view survey 
mankind from China to Peru, and what one 
single small district of the habitable globe will 
be found, even on the Sabbath day, perfectly 
sober? The possession of unclouded reason to 
the victims of sin and sorrow would seem to 
be felt asa curse. Therefore, they extract in- 
sanity from flowers and blossoms, bright with 
the blooms and fresh with the dews of heaven, 
and drink down their misery into dreamless 
sleep. True, as Mr. Macnish says, “that 
drunkenness has varied greatly at different 
times and among different nations ;” but, per- 
haps, take one country with another, though 
the spirit of the age has varied, the quantum 
of the vice has been pretty much the same, 
drunkard has balanced drunkard, and earth 
herself continued to reel and stagger on her 
axis. 

Drunkenness prevails, we agree with the 
author, more in a rude than in a civilized state 
of society. It seems, too, to prevail to a mucls 
greater extent in northern than in southern 
latitudes. 

“The nature of the climate renders this in- 
evitable, and gives to the human frame its ea- 
pabilities of withstanding liquor; hence, a 
quantity which scatcely ruffles the frozen cur- 
rent of a Norwegian’s blood, would scatter 
madness and fever into the brain of the Hin- 
doo. Even in Europe, the inhabitants of the 
south are far less adapted to sustain intoxi- 
cating agents than those of the north. Much 
of this depends upon the coldness of the cli- 
mate, and much also upon the peculiar rad 
cal and moral frame to which that coldness 
gives rise. The natives of the south are a 
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lively, versatile people; sanguine in their tem- 
peraments, and susceptible, to an extraordinary 
degree, of every impression. Their minds 
seem to inherit the brilliancy of their climate, 
and are rich with sparkling thoughts and beau- 
tiful imagery. The northern nations are the 
reverse of all this. With more intensity of 
» purpose, with greater depth of reasoning pow- 
ers, and superior solidity of judgment, they 
are in a great measure destitute of that sport- 
ive and creative brilliancy which hangs like a 
rainbow over the spirits of the south, and 
clothes them in a perpetual sunshine of de- 
light. The one is chiefly led by the heart, the 
other by the head. The one possesses the 
beauty of a flower-garden, the other the stern- 
ness of the rock, mixed with its severe and 
naked hardihood. Upon constitutions so dif- 
ferently organized, it cannot be expected that 
a given portion of stimulus will operate with 
equal power. The airy inflammable nature of 
the first is easily roused to excitation, and ma- 
nifests feelings which the second does not ex- 
rienge till he has partaken much more 
largely of the stimulating cause. On this ac- 
count, the one may be inebriated, and the 
other remain comparatively sober upon a simi- 
lar quantity. In speaking of this subject, it is 
always to be remembered that a person is not 
to be considered a drunkard because he con- 
sumes a certain portion of liquor ; but because 
what he does consume produces certain effects 
upon hissystem. The Russian, therefore, may 
take six glasses a-day, and be as temperate as 
the Italian who takes four, or the Indian who 
takes two. But even when this is acceded to, 
the balance of sobriety will be found in favour 
of the south: the inhabitants there not only 
drink less, but are, bona fide, more seldom in- 
toxicated than the others. Those who have 
contrasted London and Paris, may easily verify 
this fact; and those who have done the same 
to the cities of Moscow and Rome, can bear 
still stronger testimony. Who ever heard of 
an Englishman sipping eau sucrée, and treat- 
ing his friends to a glass of lemonade? Yet 
such things are common in France ; and, of 
all the practices of that country, they are those 
most thoroughly visited by the contemptuous 
malisons of John Bull.” 

Mr. Macnish says, “it is a common belief 
that wine was the only inebriating liquor 
known to antiquity; but this is a mistake.” 
We never heard of that common belief before, 
for who does not know, as well as himself, that 
Tacitus mentions the use of ale or beer as 
common among the Germans of his time—that 
the Egyptians swigged malt-liquor in the Delta 
—that a kind of Bell's Beer deluged the mid- 
dle ages—that the interior of Africa was ever 
famous for brewing—that our Saxon ancestors 
were often drowned in mead—that the wor- 
shippers of Odin were drunkards of the first 
water—whence the songs of the Seandinavian 
Scalds, and the fuddled Futurity of Valhalla— 
that ardent spirits were quaffed by the Ara- 
bians many, many centuries ago—that from 
time immemorial arrack has been manufac- 
tured in the island of Java and the continent of 
Hindostan—and that, in ancient times, Bac- 
chus, and his companion Silenus, were as 
household words in the mouths of all, and con- 


stitute a most important feature of the Hea- 
then mythology ? 

Mr. Macnish has a chapter on the causes of 
drunkenness—and it is an excellent one—every 
sentence in it being concise and vigorous; al- 
though we think him in some points rather 
heterodox. 

“There are some persons who will never be 
drunkards, and others who will be so in spite 
of all that can be done to preventthem. Some 
are drunkards by choice, and others by neces- 
sity. The former have an innate and constitu- 
tional fondness for liquor, and drink con amore. 
Such men are usually of a sanguineous tempe- 
rament, of coarse unintellectual minds, and of 
low and animal propensities. They have, in 
general, a certain rigidity of fibre, and a flow 
of animal spirits which other people are with- 
out. They delight in the roar and riot of 
drinking clubs; and with them, in particular, 
all the miseries of life may be referred to the 
bottle. 

“The drunkard by necessity was never 
meant by nature to be dissipated. He is per- 
haps a person of amiable dispositions, whom 
misfortune has overtaken, and who, instead of 
bearing up manfully against it, endeavours to 
drown his sorrows in liquor. It is an excess of 
sensibility, a partial mental weakness, an abso- 
lute misery of the heart, which drives him on. 
Drunkenness, with him, is a consequence of 
misfortune ; it is a solitary dissipation, preying 
upon him in silence. Such a man frequently 
dies broken-hearted, even before his excesses 
have had time to destroy him by their own un- 
assisted agency. 
| Some become drunkards from excess’of in- 
| dulgence in youth. There are parents who 
have a common custom of treating their chil- 
dren to wine, punch, and other intoxicating li- 
quors. This, in reality, is regularly bringing 
them up in an apprenticeship to drunkenness. 
Others are taught the vice by frequenting 
drinking clubs and masonic lodges. These are 
the genuine academies of tippling. Two-thirds 
of the drunkards we meet with, have been there 
initiated in that love of intemperance and bois- 
terous irregularity which distinguish their fu- 
ture lives. Men who are good singers are 
very apt to become drunkards, and, in truth, 
most of them are so, more or less, especially if 
they have naturally much joviality or warmth 
of temperament. A fine voice to such men is 
| a fatal accomplishment.” 

The distinction here made between choice 
and necessity, seems to us scarcely justifiable. 
We never shall believe, that whole classes of 

| men have, beyond their fellow Christians, an 
innate and constitutional fondness for liquor— 
still less, that “they will be drunkards in spite 
of all that can be done to prevent them.” On 
the contrary, keep men “of a sanguineous 
temperament, coarse and unintellectual minds, 
and low animal propensities,” at good, sound, 
healthy, wholesome, hard work, with moderate, 
not extravagant wages, and they will be, though 
not highly ornamental, yet very useful mem- 
bers of the state, and not grossly addicted 
either to women or whiskey. There are many 
grades in society, to which such persons are 
admirably well suited; and if strictly and 
sternly overlooked, which they ought to be, 
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(for a certain surveillance should guard all the 
occupations of the lower orders,) they make 
capital day-labourers, carpenters, masons, 
slaters, hodmen, and chimney-sweeps. That 
rigidity of fibre, and that flow of animal spirits, 
of which the Doctor speaks, will under such a 
system of things—and it is a natural and right 
system—keep them from the ale house and the 
gin-shop. They can be happy on cheese and 
bread and small beer—great, big, broad-breast- 
ed, round-shouldered, muscular monsters, with 
red faces, and redder whiskers, whom you see 
plastering gable ends with trowels, carrying 
lime up ladders, and riding on the rigging of 
houses ten stories high. Such fellows delight, 
we do not doubt it, in the roar and riot of 
drinking clubs; but they also delight in the 
genial feeling of natural hunger and thirst 
coming upon them at morning, mid-day, and 
evening meal—they will take a screed now 
and then, but are not—let us do them justice— 
soakers and sots—nor with them must “all the 
miseries of life be referred to the bottle.” 

But suppose that such persons were grossly 
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Mechanical Forces, the Tides, the Prism, and 
the Pleasures of Knowledge? And all this, 
without either pipe or tumbler? There must 
either be drinking-clubs, or no clubs at all. 
Now it is too much in a free country to put 
down all clubs; and therefore we hope that 
drinking-clubs, that is to say, clubs where the 
members are allowed, if they choose, to wet 
their whistle in moderation, may continue to 
flourish. People are the better of meeting to- 
gether now and then, after their work. And 
where then, pray, the harm of a tradesman, or 
mechanic, or Jabourer of any sort, spending a 
sixpence occasionally, or even a shillin ,ina 
pot of porter or a glass of Glenlivet >—There 
need not be always an excess of a good thing. 
Prudence is very much a national characteris- 
tic of our population; and nothing is more com- 
mon than to see a worthy artificer come out of 
the mouth of a close, of an evening, with a fine 
healthy colour on his cheek, staring sober, and 
returning after a chary but a cheerful glass, to 


| his wife and family, like a good husband and 


| father as he is, a steady smith, a blameless 


addicted to liquor, why should Mr. Macnish | 


call them drunkards by choice? And those 
other “persons of amiable dispositions, whom 
misfortune has overtaken,” drunkards by ne- 
cessity? There is just as much choice, and 
just as much necessity, in the one case as in 
the other. Excess of sensibility—partial men- 
tal weakness—solitary dissipation—unmanly 
yielding to misfortune—must they: be more 
gently dealt with than the debauches of the 
stout, coarse. ruddy Bacchanalian, with rigid 
fibres and high animal spirits ? Ought the one 
to be sentimentally panegyrised in our pity, 
and the other unsparingly condemned in our 
repugnance? By no manner of means. The 
latter is, in all respects, the more despicable 
and hateful character of the two; and while, as 
Mr. Macnish says, he frequently “dies broken- 
hearted,” the former contrives to live on with 
merely an occasional disordered stomach. Be 
that as it may, they are equally sinners from 
choice—or rather, we do not hesitate to say, 
_that as the case is put, the excuse of necessity 
would seem to lie rather on the side of the rosy 
roysterer than of the pale recluse. 

With the opinion expressed in the first part 
of the concluding paragraph, however, of the 
above extract, simple as it seems to be, we do 
most heartily coincide, for the custom there 
alluded to is equally pernicious and disgusting. 
What more loathsome than to see a lout and 
loblolly of a schoolboy, probably booby of his 
class, standing behind his papa’s chair, in eager 
expectation of the customary rummer of punch ? 
The old fool asks him for a toast too; and with 
an apoplectical laugh shakes his sides at the 
long-conned and oft-repeated extemporaneous 
effusion of hereditary wit. The younger brats 
meanwhile keep sucking away at the stoppers 
of the decanters. 

Of drinking-clubs and mason-lodges we real- 
ly cannot help thinking that Mr. Macnish 
speaks with somewhat too much seriousness 
and asperity. What sort of clubs would he 


have? Would he have people to gather toge- 
ther round one large, long, or round table, or 
several smaller ones, lean upon their elbows, 
stare into each other’s face, and discuss the 





baker, a carpenter without compare, or a tailor 
of ten thousand. 

“ Men who are good singers are very apt to 
become drunkards!” Stop, dear sir, we be- 
seech you, and do deal less in such sweeping 
generalities. Good singers do occasionally go 
wrong in this way, but not nearly so often as 
bad ones. We cannot at this blessed moment 
charge our memory with one first-rate gentle- 
man singer who is not a perfect paragon of so- 
briety. We defy a drunkard to sing to any ef- 
fect “ A Bumper at parting,” or “The Ewie 


| wi’ the Crooked Horn,” or any truly delightful 








Scottish, Irish, or Italian melody. To sing 
well, you must keep sober—every fine singer 
knows and feels that—indulge in drinking, and 
the voice is broken, the ear untuned, the soul 
of music sacrificed at its very source; and in- 
stead of the cry of encore, there is disappointed 
silence, the uplifting of hands and eyes, and 
many silent soliloquies over the obsequies of 
those sounds that once set the table in a hush, 
and dimmed the sparkling of fair eyes with the 
irresistible beauty of tears. 

And then why should such a man as our 
friend write so unkindly of masonic lodges? 
They are, generally speaking, the soberest of 
all possible places—one single weak bottle of 
cold punch fér each brother—some score of 
unaccountable speeches—pay the men their 
wages—a clatter of fraternal hoofs—and then 
away along the Bridges troop the brethren of 
the Kilwinning, or St. Luke's, all a-bed and 
a-snore before the “sma’ hours,” and up in the 
morning without so much as a hair of a head- 
ache, to “that eternal pair, dry toast and bread 
and butter.” No masonic lodge that ever we 
frequented, and we have frequented divers, 
could with any truth be called “a genuine aca- 
demy for tippling.”” Schools rather were they 
of sobriety—so peaceful that a Quaker would 
have loved them—nor do we remember a sin- 
gle case of a broken head. But perhaps they 
manage those things differently in the West, 
and the Glasgow lodges may deserve the cha- 
racter here drawn of them; for punch is indeed 
an insidious beverage, and in masonic lodges 
may, for any thing we know to the contrary, 
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have “been initiated the drunkards we meet 
with there, or that love of intemperance and 
boisterous irregularity which distinguish their 
future lives.” But from this curse or anathe- 
ma, we insist on excluding the masonic lodges 
of Edinburgh, which are Temples of Friend- 
ship, Fun, and Feeling, and sacred in their so- 
briety to all the Muses. 

Drunkenness, our author remarks truly, ex- 
ists more in towns than in the country, and 
more among mechanics than husbandmen. 
Some foolish attempts have been lately made 
to turn the tables on the country, and to repre- 
sent rural life as stained and degraded by all 
the vices—far beyond that of towns and cities. 
This outrage on common sense—and on na- 
ture—we leave for the present to scorn and 
contempt—and its perpetrators to continue to 
consider cotton-mills as the very preserves of 
chastity—the houses of the peasantry as recep- 
taéles of all that is profligate and fiagitious. 
This is the base creed of the manufacturing 
school. Mr. Macnish knows better—both from 
reason and from experience. He might, per- 
haps, have added, that in smallish, dull, sleepy 
towns, containing from some five to some 
twelve thousand inhabitants, most of whom are 
well to do in the world,—warm and rich,— 
coarse in manners and habits, of uncultivated 
intellects, and no turn for knowledge or litera- 
ture, except, perhaps, so far as to set up a Me- 
chanics’ Institution, drunkenness prevails even 
more than in larger cities. The entire town 
tipples. There are club-rooms in every lane— 
the flow of ale is perpetual—perpetual the puf- 
fing of pipes. The president is a man of few 
words—but he can call for a song—and many 
of the members can roar you like any nightin- 
gale. The system of soaking knows nochange 
of the seasons. Men with red eyes, furry 
mouths, blotched faces, large bellies, and little 
legs, surround each stage and mail coach as it 
changes horses, nor separate without a cheerer. 
One after another—Tom, Jack, Dick, and 
Harry,—they drop away in what is called the 
prime of life, while still the apotheosis of each 
defunct drunkard is celebrated over a new tap. 
The Schoolmaster, the Curate—perhaps the 
Vicar, or even the Rector—the Private Saint, 
the Publican and Sinner, the half-pay Officer, 
the Annuitant from a public office, Jock-the- 
Laird’s natural Brother, the strange Gentle- 
man boarding at the Bell, the Radical Editor, 

‘the Small Bookseller, the Ingenious Person 
who has taken out a patent for anti-attrition 
ase, the Rough Rider, whose brother was 
ed for horse-stealing, the Dog-Breaker 

and Poacher, the Bankrupt Auctioneer who 
ean bawl Tom Bowling, the cidevant Landlord 
of the Cat and Bagpipes, the Tax-gatherer, 
the Exeiseman, the Sergeant-major of the Lo- 
eal, and an inferior sort of Person who has 
realized a handsome competence by a caravan 
of wild beasts and albinoes, preserve a pleasing 
variety in the social circle. Death chucks an 
office er under the double or triple chin, on 
am average once a-month, and to see the mem- 
bers walking at a funeral, is too much for the 
gerity of any one not of the club Oh, Eng- 
! England! we love thee well—but is not 
that, in spite of the march of intellect, too true 
a picture of most of thy tenth-rate towns, ac- 
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cording to the latest census—and are not their 
churchyards redolent of gin and ale, where 


“ Even in their ashes live their wonted fires!” 


Our author then touches on another topic— 
and a melancholy one it is—yet true. 


“ Drunkenness appears to be in some mea- 
sure hereditary. We frequently see it de- 
scending from parents to their children. This 
may undoubtedly often arise from bad example 
and imitation, but there can be little question 
that, in many instances at least, it exists as a 
family predisposition. 

“ Men of genius are often unfortunately ad- 
dicted to drinking. Nature, as she has gifted 
them with greater powers than their fellows, 
seems also to have mingled with their cup of 
life more bitterness. There is a melancholy 
which is apt to come like a cloud over the ima- 
ginations of such characters. Their minds 
possess a susceptibility and a delicacy of struc- 
ture which unfit them for the gross atmosphere 
of human nature; wherefore, high talent has 
ever been distinguished for sadness and gloom. 
Genius lives in a world of its own: it is the 
essence of a superior nature—the loftier ima- 
ginings of the mind, clothed with a more spi- 
ritual and refined verdure. Few men endowed 
with such faculties enjoy the ordinary happi- 
ness of humanity. The stream of their lives 
runs harsh and broken. Melancholy thoughts 
sweep perpetually across their souls; and if 
these be heightened by misfortune, they are 
plunged into the deepest misery.” 


What degradation and sin for any virtuous 
woman to marry a drunkard! “If a drunken 
man,” quoth old Burton, in his Anatomy of 
Melancholy, “gets a child, it will never likely 
have a good brain.” —“ It is remarkable,” says 
Darwin, “that all the diseases from drinking 
spirituous or fermented liquors, are liable to 
become hereditary, even to the third genera- 
tion, gradually increasing, if the course be con- 
tinued, till the family become extinct.” 

Only think of a drunken bridegroom! a 
beast that swills during the honey-moon!. 
snoring insensible by the side of a sweet, deli- 
cate, loving, aye even loving creature yet in 
her teens '!—An old, useless, barren bachelor 
may drink till he dies—little harm can he do 
to any body but himself, though, to be sure, he 
may sorely distress his old maiden sister and 
house-keeper, Shoosy—and break the affec- 
tionate and faithful creature’s heart. But a 
married man, and a father of sons and daugh- 
ters, all smiling, or willing to smile, round his 
board, to be a drunkard! He deserves that 
death should come stealthily in, once a-month, 
like an unseen tiger at midnight, and carry 
them all off, one by one, to his den, the grave. 
For Nature will not endure to see her hol 
gifts so profaned; sooner or later, she will 
show herself revenger and avenger; and the 
drunkard will be forced to feel even like a 
very man at last, when his little Benjamin, the 
sole survivor of all the many, whose mother 
died that he might be born, is buried with the 
rest; and the broken-hearted wretch’s town- 
house and country-house, each with four sto- 
ries above ground, besides two sunk ones, and 
commodious garrets, have emptied themselves, 
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dining-room, drawing-room, parlours, libra- 
ries, and bed-rooms, into the church-yard! 

We do not believe that men of genius are 
more subject to melancholy than their fellows, 
nor that nature has mingled more bitterness 
with their cup of life. What does Mr. Mac- 
nish mean by the “ gross atmosphere of human 
nature?” It is singularly vague phraseology 
—and most unlike the usual language of his 
clear conceptions. Genius loves to live in no 
world-of its own—except it be for a short holi- 
day of the imagination. In this world of ours 
—even this work-day world, genius is delighted 
to dwell; for with all its sins and sorrows, it is 
worth all the ideal worlds, all the Utopias that 
dreaming brains have ever created but to va- 
nish in smoke, “ leaving behind them, instead 
of a sweet savour,a stench.” Life and blood 
passions are the strength of genius; and with- 
out holding communion with them, even when 
they are 


“ Sightless labourers whistling at their work,” 


Genius would wish to die, and would be unable 
to live. Did Homer live in a world of his 
own? Not he indeed. But in a world which 
every boy and every man who has a heart and 
a soul inhabits, and will inhabit along with him, 
Blind Melesigenes, till time shall be no more. 
Did Shakspeare live in a world of his own?— 
Occasionally, witness the Forest of Ardennes, 
and the Isle of Prospero and Caliban, and the 
Airy Kingdom of the Midsummer Night's 
Dream. But the civil wars of England were 
no fictions—surely—those bishops, and barons, 
and princes, and kings, were of the world, for 
which they fought, and prayed, and hungered, 
and thirsted, and lived, and died. 

They—that is Homer and Shakspeare—and 
others with Homeric and Shakspearean souls— 
so far from being unfit for the “gross atmos- 
phere of human nature,” breathed in it with 
lungs of easiest play—gulped it down delighted 
—soared through it like eagles, tumbled in it 
like pigeons, intersected it like swallows, se- 
rened it like a calm, purified it like a storm, 
glittered in it like stars, shone over it like a 
sun, illuminated it like the rise of morning, 
and darkened it like the fall of midnight. 

“ High talent has ever been distinguished 
for sadness and gloom!” No—no—no. Na- 
ture works according to better and wiser laws. 
High talent, well directed, and finding, which 
it generally does, its right place in the world, 
flings away from it, scatters to the winds, sad- 
ness and gloom, like so much darkness, and so 
much dust. High talent will not, of itself, 
guard its possessor from misery, for man was 
born to trouble, as the sparks fly upwards; but 
it is one of the strongest and stanchest safe- 
guards against all undue despondency and 
sinking of heart. Conscience and Religion 
are of a higher order—“ celestial ardours ;”’ but 
intellect is, under them, a great power for the 
happy guidance of human life; and where 
they have not been wanting, the highest talent 
has been found in the happiest men—so gene- 
ao | united are genius, virtue, and enjoyment. 

rue, that men of genius see far and clear 
into the melancholy and mournfulness of hu- 
man life 3, and the farther and the clearer, as 
their genius is high and profound. Into that 
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melancholy and that mournfulness they, like 
others, will sink at times, whether they will 
or no; and at times, they will even, in dark 
abandonment, deliver themselves up volunta- 
rily, as if under the influence of some self-born 
spell, bound, as it were, hands and feet, into 
the very grasp of grief. But such wild and 
wayward fits are but of rare occurrence; the 
retrospective eye shuns them, ashamed ; and 
true it is, as Wordsworth, himself a glorious 
exemple of its truth, says, joyfully, 


“ A cheerful life is what the Muses love.” 


Instances there are, no doubt,—alas! too 
many ,—of men of genius to whom nature has 
given the temperament of melancholy—nay, 
of madness. But these are the exceptions ; 
and do not entitle Mr. Macnish to affirm gene- 
rally, “ that few men endowed with such facul- 
ties enjoy the ordinary happiness of humanity.” 
Melancholy thoughts do indeed, as he beautifale 
ly says, sweep across the souls of men of genius ; 
but not, as he says, “ perpetually ;’’ nor does, 
to use his own words, “the stream of their 
lives run harsh and broken.” That would be 
a creed most unéonsolatory and forlorn, and it 
would include Mr. Macnish himself—for we 
have not hesitated to call him a man of genius ; 
whereas, though we have not the pleasure of 
his personal acquaintance, we shall not allow 
ourselves to doubt for a moment that he is 
a man of a cheerful nature, alike removed 
from the extremes of too thoughtless mirth, 
and too thoughtful melancholy—an agreeable 
companion to himself and others,—and such a 
spirit as would be most welcome among the 
mild and amusing mysteries of the Noctes 
Ambrosian, from which no man ever depart- 
ed of whom it might not be truly said— 


“ A wiser and a better man 
Ile rose to-morrow’s morn.” 


That men of genius are very often unfortu- 
nately addicted to drinking, we cannot take upon 
ourselves to deny. Men of genius are liable to 
all the ‘frailties of humanity, just like their 
less gifted brethren, and are sometimes, from 
certain peculiarities both of character and con- 
dition, exposed to many trying temptations. 
We have known them drunkards: but for one 
such, we have known twenty—fifty—sober, 
sedate, free from vice, good citizens, Tories 
without a stain, church-and-king men, who 
cared little whether the bow] or the bottle be- 
fore them were full or empty, water or Glenli- 
vet; for their genius poured into it, at will, an 
innocent and celestial spirit, of which all might 
drink deep draughts, till, if they saw double, it 
was but twice as much of the beauty and the 
glory of life and nature, heavyon and earth, as 
was revealed toordinary vision. But ginis one 
thing, and genius is another ; and there is an 
essential difference between the inspiration of 
the Mews and the Muses. 

“The consequences of drunkenness are 
dreadful, but the pleasures of getting drunk are 
certainly ecstatic. While the illusion lasts, 
happiness is complete ; care and melanchol 
are thrown to the wind, and Elysium, with all 
its glories, descends upon the dazzled imagina- 
tion of the drinker. 

* Some authors have spoken of the pleasure 
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of being completely drunk: this, however, is 
not the most exquisite period. The time is 
when a person is neither ‘drunken nor sober, 
but neighbour to both,’ as Bishop Andrews 
says in his ‘ Ex—ale—tation of Ale.’ The mo- 
ment is when the etherial emanations begin to 
float around the brain—when the soul is com- 
mencing to expand its wings and rise from 
earth—when the tongue feels itself somewhat 
loosened in the mouth, and breaks the previous 
taciturnity, if any such existed. 

“ What are the sensations of incipient drunk- 
enness? First, an unusual serenity prevails 
over the mind, and the soul of the votary is 
filled with a placid satisfaction. 


sation. 
head lighter than usual upon his shoulders. 
Then a species of obscurity, thinner than the 


finest mist, passes before his eyes, and makes 


him see objects rather indistinctly. The lights 
begin to dance and appear double. A gaiety 
and warmth are felt at the same time about the 
heart. The imagination is expanded, and fill- 
ed with a thousand delightful images. He be- 
comes loquacious, and pours forth, in enthusi- 


astic language, the thoughts which are born as | 


it were, within him. 


* Now comes a spirit of universal content- | 


ment with himself and all the world. He 
thinks no more of misery: it is dissolved in the 
bliss of the moment. 
fit—the ecstasy is now perfect. 


sensorium is in tolerable order: it is only | 


shaken, but the capability of thinking with ac- 
euracy still remains. About this time, the 
drunkard pours out all the secrets of his soul. 
His qualities, good or bad, come forth with- 
out reserve; and now, if at any time, the 
human heart may be seen into. In a short 
period, he is seized with a most inordinate pro- 
pensity to talk nonsense, though he is pertect- 
ly conscious of doing so. He also commits 
many foolish things, knowing them to be fool- 
ish. ‘The power of volition, that facult which 
keeps the will subordinate to the judgment, 
seems totally weakened. The most delightful 
time seems to be that immediately before be- 
coming very talkative. When this takes place, 
a man turns ridiculous, and his mirth, though 
more boisterous, is not so exquisite. At first 
the intoxication partakes of sentiment, but, 
latterly, it becomes merely animal. 

“ After this the scene thickens. The drunk- 
ard’s imagination gets disordered with the most 
grotesque conceptions. Instead of moderating 
his drink, he pours it down more rapidly than 
ever: glass follows glass with reckless energy. 
His head becomes perfectly giddy. The can- 
dies burn blue, or green, or yellow; and where 
there are perhaps only three on the table, he 
sees a dozen. According to his temperament, 
he is amorous, or musical, or quarrelsome. 
Many possess a most extraordinary wit; and a 
great flow of spirits is a generalattendant. In 
the latter stages, the speech is thick, and the 
use of the tongue in a great measure lost. His 
mouth is half open, and idiotic in the expres- 
sion; while his eyes are glazed, wavering, and 
watery. He is apt to fancy that he has offend- 
ed some one of the company, and is ridiculous- 





By degrees | 
he is sensible of a soft and not unmusical hum- 
ming in his ears, at every pause of the conver- | 
He seems, to himself, to wear his | 


This is the acme of tie | 
As yet, the | 
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ly profuse with his age Frequently he 
mistakes one person for another, and imagines 
some of those before him are individuals who 
are in reality absent, or even dead. The mus- 
cular powers are all along much affected ; this 
indeed happens before any great change takes 
place in the mind, and goes on progressively 
increasing. He can no longer walk with 
steadiness, but totters from side to side. The 
limbs become powerless, and inadequate to sus- 
tain his weight. He is, however, not always 
sensible of any deficiency in this respect ; and, 
while exciting mirth by his eccentric motions, 
imagines that he walks with the most perfect 
steadiness. In attempting to run, he con- 
ceives that he passes over the ground with 
astonishing rapidity. The last stage of drunk- 
enness is total insensibility. The man tumbles 
perhaps beneath the table, and is carried away 
in a state of stupor to his couch. In this con- 
dition he is said to be dead drunk. 

* When the drunkard is put to bed, let us 
suppose that his faculties are not totally ab- 
sorbed in apoplectic stupor ; let us suppose that 
he still possesses consciousness and feeling, 
though these are both disordered ; then begins 
‘ the tug of war ;’ then comes the misery which 
is doomed to succeed his previous raptures. 
No sooner is his head laid upon the pillow than 
it is seized with the strangest throbbing. His 
heart beats quick and hard against the ribs. A 
noise like the distant fall of a cascade, or rush- 
ing of a river is heard in his ears: sough— 
sough—sough, goes the sound. His senses 
now become more drowned and stupified. A 
dim recollection of his carousals, like a sha- 
dowy and indistinct dream, passes before the 
mind. He still hears, as in echo, the cries and 
laughter of his companions. Wild fantastic 
fancies accumulate thickly around the brain. 
His giddiness is greater than ever; and he 
feels as if in a ship tossed upon a heaving sea. 
At last he drops insensibly into a profound slum- 
ber. 

“ In the morning he awakes in a high fever. 
The whole body is parched; the palms of the 
hands, in particular, are like leather. His head 
is often violently painful. He feels excessive 
thirst; while his tongue is white, dry, and stiff. 
The whole inside of the mouth is Likewise hot 
and constricted, and the throat often sore. 
Then look at his eyes, how sickly, dull, and 
languid! The fire, which first lighted them 
up in the evening before, is all gone. A stupor, 
like that of the last stage of drunkenness, still 
clings about them, and they are disagreeably 
affected by the light. The complexion sustains 
as great a change; it is no longer flushed with 
gaiety and excitation, but pale and wayworn, 
indicating a profound mental and bodily ex- 
haustion. There is probably sickness, and the 
appetite is totally gone. Even yetthe delirium 
of intoxication has not left him, for his head 
still rings, his heart still throbs violently ; and 
if he attempts getting up, he stambles with 
giddiness. The mind also is sadly depressed, 
and the proceedings of the previous night are 
painfully remembered. He is sorry for his 
conduct, promises solemnly never again so to 
commit himself, and calls impatiently for some- 
thing to quench his thirst. Such are the usual 
phenomena of a fit of drunkenness.” 
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All this is most admirable ; nor do we know 
any where any more vivid and breathing pic- 
ture. Justice is done to the subject, both on 
its fairer and darker side, and Truth has guided 
the pen or pencil at every touch. No moral is 
drawn,—but a moral is there, nevertheless,— 
and amidst all the airy mirth so well described, 
it sounds like a small, chiming, melancholy 
knell, foreboding wo and death. What fol- 
lows is also most excellent. 

“ During a paroxysm of drunkenness, the 
body is much less sensible to external stimuli 
than at other times: it is particularly capable 
of resisting cold. Seamen, when absent on 
shore, are prone to get intoxicated; and they 
will frequently lie for hours on the highway, 
even in the depth of winter, without any bad 
consequences. Adrynken man seldom shivers 
from cold. His frame seems steeled against it, 
and he holds out with an apathy which is as- 
tonishing. The body is, in like manner, insen- 
sible to injuries, such as cuts, bruises, &c. 
He frequently receives, in fighting, the most 
severe blows, without seemingly feeling them, 
and without, in fact, being aware of the matter 
till sobered. Persons in intoxication have been 
known to chop off their fingers, and otherwise 
disfigure themselves, laughing all the while at 
the action. But when the paroxysm is off, and 
the frame weakened, things are changed. Ex- 
ternal agents are then withstood with little 
vigour, with even less than in the natural state 
of the body. The person shivers on the slight- 
est chill, and is more than usually subject to 
fevers and all sorts of contagion. 

“ External stimuli frequently break the fit. 
Men have been instantly sobered by having a 
bucket of cold water thrown upon them, or by 
falling into a stream. 
mind produce the same effect, such as a sense 
of danger, or a piece of good or bad news, sud- 
denly communicated. 

“ There are particular situations and circum- 
stances in which a man can stand liquor better 
than in others. In the close atmosphere of a 
large town, he is soon overpowered ; and it is 
here that the genuine drunkard is to be met 
with in the greatest perfection. In the coun- 
try, especially in a mountainous district, or on 
the sea-shore, where the air is cold and piere- 
ing, a great quantity may be taken with impu- 
nity. The Highlanders drink largely of ardent 
spirits, and they are often intoxicated, yet, 
among them, there are comparatively few who 
ean be called habitual drunkards. A keen air 
seems to deaden its effects, and it soon evapo- 
rates from their constitutions. Sailors and 
soldiers who are hard wrought, also consume 
enormous quantities without injury: porters 
and all sorts of labourers do the same. With 
these men exercise is a corrective; but in 
towns, where no counteracting agency is em- 
ployed, it acts with irresistible power upon the 
frame, and soon proves destructive.” 

We once saw a man under sentence of death, 
(he was to be, and was, executed next morn- 
ing,) under the influence of an enormous quan- 
tity of ardent spirits. He had got it smuggled 
into prison by his wife. He had swallowed 
about two bottles of rum that day,—but though 
dismal, he was not drunk. Fear and horror 
kept him sober. His senses were in some 


Strong emotions of the 
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measure what in Scotland we call dazed, but 
his sou] was alive in its agony, and his groans 
were the ghastliest ever heard out of or in a 
condemned cell. Among all the confusion of 
the thoughts within him, one thought was ever 
uppermost ; and he knew in all the dreadful 
distinctness of reality, always so different from 
a dream, that he was to be hanged next morn- 
ing at eight o'clock, and his body given to dis- 
section. He staggered up and down ‘in his 
chains, and then, ever and anon, sat down on 
the edge of his iron bed, and stared on vacancy 
with blood-shot eyes, as if he saw the hangman 
or Satan. The liquor had lost its power over 
the “heart of the man oppressed with care,” 
and all that it did seemed to be, to bring the 
gallows nearer to him in the gloom,—to dangle 
the rope nearer to his throat and eyes,—and to 
show him, like a reality on the stone floor, his 
own shell or coffin. His prayers were muttered 
angrily, like curses; no deluding hope of re- 
ptieve or respite rose from the rum fames sick- 
ening his stomach and clouding his brain,— 
no minister of religion, much needed as he was, 
would then have been weleome. There was 
an obscure and dim mistaking in his tortured 
spirit, of his sentence as the mere judgment of 
men, instead of the doom of the Eternal, whose 
great law he had violated,—he denied demon- 
like, the righteousness of the fiat, “ blood for 
blood ;” and in the blackness of his face, you 
read wrath against wrath, that of a wicked 
worm against that of the Holy of Holies, wick- 
edness struggling with conscienee, and crime, 
fear-stricken, and appalled, yet loth to give 
way to penitence, though preyed om by remorse, 
while all his body trembled and shook as at the 
noise of a devouring fire—A long deep sleep 
fell upon him,—he awoke another being,— 
stood, when the time was come, without a 
shiver on the scaffold, and died with decency 
and firmness, a willing and unreluctant victim. 

Mr. Macnish does well to declare the High- 
landers a sober people. They are so. Never 
saw we in the Highlands,—and we know every 
nook of them as well as our own parlour—an 
habitual and confirmed drunkard, except in cir- 
cumstances that, if they did not excuse, ac- 
counted for the vice. The Highlanders have 
no horror of the effects of whiskey. Hector 
Macneil, in his Will and Jean, deseribed such 
evils only as they were seen in the Lowlands. 
Whiskey is found, by experience, to be, on the 
whole, a blessing in so very misty and moun- 
tainous a country. It destroys disease—and 
banishes death. Without some such stimu- 
lant the people would die of cold. You will 
see a fine old Gael of ninety or a hundred, 
turn up his little finger to a calker with an air 
of patriarchal solemnity altogether scriptural ; 
his great-grand children eyeing him with the 
most respectful affection, and the youngest of 
them toddling across the floor, to take the 
quech from his huge, withered, and hairy hand, 
which he lays en the amiable Joseph’s sleek 
craniology, with a blessing heartier through 
the Glenlivet, and with all the earnestness of 
religion. There is no disgrace, in getting 
drunk—in the Highlands—not even if you are 
of the above standing—for where the people 
are so poor, such a state-is but of rare occur- 
rence, while it is felt all ever the land of sleet 
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and snow, that a “drap o’ the creatur,” is a 
very necessary of life, and that but for its 
“dew” the mountains would be uninhabitable. 
At fairs, and funerals, and marriages, and such- 
like merry meetings, sobriety is sent to look 
after the sheep; but, except on charitable oc- 
casions of that kind, sobriety stays at home 
among the peat-reek, and is contented with 
erowdy. Who that ever stooped his head be- 
neath the lintel of a Highland hut would 
grudge a few gallons of Glenlivet to its poor 
but unrepining inmates? The seldomer they 
get drunk the better—and it is but seldom 
they do so—but let the rich man—the monied 
moralist, who bewails and begrudges the Gael 
a modicum of the liquor of life, remember the 
doom of a certain Dives, who, in a certain 
place, that shall now be nameless, cried, but 
cried in vain, for a drop of water. Lord bless 
the Highlanders, say we—for the most harm- 
less, hospitable, peaceable, brave people that 
ever despised breeches, blew pibrochs, took In- 
vincible standards, and believed in the authen- 
ticity of Ossian’s Poems. In that pure and 
lofty region ignorance is not, as elsewhere, the 
mother of vice—penury cannot repress the 
noble rage of the mountaineer as “he sings 
aloud old songs, the music of the heart,” while 
Superstition herself has an elevating influence, 
and will be suffered, even by Religion, to show 
her shadowy shape and mutter her wild voice 
through the gloom that lies on the heads of the 
remote glens, and among the thousand caves 
of Echo, in her iron-bound coasts, dashed on 
for ever,—night and day—summer and winter 
by those sléepless seas, who have no sooner 
laid their heads upon the pillow than up they 
start with a howl that cleaves the Orcades, and 
away off in search of shipwrecks round the 
corner of Cape Wrath. 

But let us return to our friend the Doctor :— 

“The mind exercises a considerable effect 
upon drunkenness, and may often control it 
powerfully. When in the company of a su- 
perior whom we respect, or of a female, in 
whose presence it would be indelicate to get 
intoxicated, a much greater portion of liquor 
may be withstood than in societies where no 
such restraints operate. 

“ Some drunkards retain their senses after 
the physical powers are quite exhausted. 
Others, even when the mind is wrought to a 
pitch leading to the most absurd actions, pre- 
serve a degree of cunning and observation 
which enables them to elude the tricks which 
their companions are preparing to play upon 
them. In such cases, they display great ad- 
dress, and take the first opportunity of reta- 
liating ; or, if such does not occur, of slipping 
out of the room unobserved, and getting 
away. Some, while the whole mind seems 
locked up in the stupor of forgetfulness, hear 
all that is going on. No one should ever pre- 
sume on the intoxicated state of another, to 
talk of him detractingly in his presence. While 
apparently deprived of all sensation, he may be 
an attentive listener; and whatever is said, 
though unheeded at the moment, is not forgot- 
ten afterwards, but treasured carefully up in 
the memory. Much discord and ill-will fre- 
quently arise from such gee 

“There are persons who are exceedingly 
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profuse, and fond of giving away their money, 
watches, rings, &c., to the company. . This 
peculiarity will never, I believe, be found in a 
miser. Avarice is a passion strong under every 
circumstance. Drinking does not loosen the 

rasp of the covetous man, or open his heart. 

e is forever the same. 

“ The generality of people are apt to talk of 
their private affairs when intoxicated. They 
then reveal the most deeply hidden secrets to 
their companions. Others have their minds 
so happily constituted that nothing escapes 
them. They are, even their most unguarded 
moments, secret and close as the grave. 

“The natural disposition may be better dis- 
covered in drunkenness than at any other time. 
In modern society, life is all a disguse. Every 
man walks in masquerade, and his most inti- 
mate friend very often does not know his real 
character. Many wear smiles constantly upon 
their cheeks, whose hearts are unprincipled 
and treacherous. Many, with violent tempers, 
have all the external calm and softness of 
charity itself. Some speak always with sym- 
pathy, who, at soul, are full of gall and bitter- 
ness. Intoxication tears off the veil, and sets 
each in his true light, whatever that may be. 
The combative man will quarrel, the sensualist 
will love, the detractor will abuse his neigh- 
bour. I have known exceptions, but they are 
few in number. At one time they seemed 
more numerous; but closer observation con- 
vinced me, that most of those whom I thought 
drunkenness had libelled, inherited, at bottom, 
the genuine dispositions which it brought 
forth.” 

Upon this text we could, if we chose, preach 
a sermon; but the reader need not send for his 
night-cap, for we are not going to be prosy 
overmuch. We agree with Mr. Macnish, that 
the mind does exercise a considerable effect 
upon drunkenness, and may often control it 
powerfully. But it is safest, we think, and 
most prudent,—to say nothing of propriety,— 
“in company of a superior, or of a female, in 
whose presence it would be indelicate to get 
intoxicated,” not to imbibe a great portion of 
liquor. If you do, you may not perhaps get 
absolutely drunk, for your respect for the lord, 
and your love for the lady, may keep you sober 
as a judge on the bench, yet all the while you 
will feel like a prisoner at the bar; and it is 
not possible for you to imagine the absurd face 
which you will put on in that. predicament or 
dilemma. For staring wild, a goshawk will be 
a joke to you; for one so silent, you are by 
much too red in the face, seeing that a bubbly- 
—_ has no right to be speechless. Your very 
augh will have something about it much too 
convulsive for select society ; and if called upon 
7 to contribute your quota of a remark, 
you will open your mouth like an oyster, or a 
barn-door, without uttering a syllable, although 
formerly esteemed the most fluent in the Juri- 
dical or Speculative, and with a mouth to par- 
liament. Take our advice, then, and “ in the 
company of a superior whom you respect, or of 
a female, in whose presence it would be indeli- 
cate to get intoxicated,” keep within the bottle 
of claret, and turn a deaf ear to the chiming of 
the silver ladle on the rim of the China punch- 
bowl,—music difficult to be resisted, even if, 
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like Ulysses of old, afraid of the Syrens, you 
were to tie yourself by the towel to the back 
of your chair. 

r. Macnish’s remarks op. misers in their 
drunkenness, are, we believe, equally striking 
and just ;—and we have observed that when a 
miser is drunk he always sits with his hands in 
his breeches pockets. He does so, even if 
there is nothing in his fobs; and when he ven- 
tures to take out his hands, they are always 
shut as if holding fast a farthing. Beyond that 
dear diminutive of a coin he never bets, even 
were you to offer ten to one; and he prefers an 
even wager, the odds always looking dangerous 
to his distempered fancy, were the stakes on 
his part but adoit. You may without difficulty 
fuddle a miser; but ‘tis not every man who 
can make him drunk. Like a West Country 
Beau keeping himself sober, by a strong mental 
“ exertion, under the largest liquor, in the pre- 
sence of a female, before whom it would be in- 
delicate to get intoxicated,” the miser can swill 
deeply without falling over on his side, espe- 
cially in company with a stranger, who, for 
any thing he knows to the contrary, may be a 
pickpocket or a tax-gatherer. On all other 
other subjects but that nearest and dearest to 
his heart, he will be open and unreserved— 
his dead wife, his natural child, his ass or his 
pig. He will even, when maudlin, put his arm 
round your neck, and talk to you about the sal- 
vation of your. immortal soul. He will weep 
for Dawty, who died in the year of the French 
Revolution, and at whose funeral he allowed 
but two bottles of currant wine to fifty people 
from a distance, and half-a-dozen rusk-biscuits. 
But he would not subscribe a penny to an In- 
firmary, or Blind Asylum, or Madhouse, to save 
the human race from insanity. He will take 
his chance of Satan and the lawyers; yet, if 
“y rub him not against the purse, in his cups 

e has a strong sense of religion, and would 
have no objection, not he indeed, to see the 
Heathen Christianized gratis. Speak to him 
about an augmentation of his minister's stipend, 
and he gets so black in the face that you begin 
te leorzn his neckcloth. When you call the 
shot, into what a profound reverie is he plunged ! 
He shams the last stage of dftunkenness—and 
to save sixpence suffers himself to be hurled 
home in a state of assumed insensibility in a 
wheelbarrow! But he insists, in his dull, dog- 
ged, dead drunkenness, real or pretended, to 
sleep in his breeches; for empty as the pockets 
are, with the exception of a bad penny and a 
doubtful farthing, he has too much sense, under 
the circumstances, to let them lie below his 
bolster. Should he have been led to his own 
door blind-fou’, by a brat half in fun and half for 
a farthing, he puts the urchin off with a pro- 
mise or a threat, nor would he pay to be lifted 
up from the gutter in whith he lay face down- 
ward, and about to snort his Jast in filth and 
mire. A pretty and a person over a 
punch-bow!! 

We have never been able to bring ourselves 
to think, as Mr. Macnish thinks, that the natu- 
ral disposition may be better discovered in 


drunkenness than at any other time. How- 


should it? . How can it? Does not drunken- 

ness confessedly distort and disorder the phy- 

sical, intellectual, and moral ers? Is the 
Museum.—V or. Xi. 





mind—the heart—the soul—then in a natural 
state? Quite the reverse. What faith then 
can be put either in words or in deeds, as truly 
revealing the nature of the man? Drunkenness 
often utterly prostrates the intellect of the 
ablest men. Nay, a little drink often does so, 
changing thein, painfully, into idiots: What 
nonsense then drivels from their lips! Does 
their natural disposition reveal itself during 
that mental eclipse? Say it not. The intellect 
is as much part of a man as the feeling—and 
shall the “natural disposition” remain un- 
changed during intoxication, when the other 
faculties are stupified or rendered imbecile? 
All is chaos—every thing is reversed—turned 
topsy-turvy—and the man is himself no more, 
and cruel would it be to judge him by the 
maunderings or ravings of that counterfeit or 
changeling. The characters of men must be 
seen in their sane, not in their insane state— 
in health, not in disease. Brain fever is a liar 
of the first magnitude—and let no man judge 
his brother after the first bottle—or the second 
punch-bowl. 

If, as Mr. Maenish asserts, in modern life all 
be disguise, drunkenness might and often would 
tear it off, and show the mind of the man in 
puris naturalibus. But, with certain prudent 
and dignified reserves, which every gentleman 
owes to himself, out of the society of his very 
dearest friends, who wears any disguise? 
When warnted with wine, or any other cause 
of excitation, people do indeed lay aside re- 
straint, and become somewhat more communi- 
cative than on milk and water; but, when un- 
fortunately they so far forget themselves as to 
get drunk, they are themselves no more, but 
caricatures and libels of themselves, and would, 
were themselves to be suddenly restored to 
their senses, be by themselves flung out of the 
window, or kicked down stairs. The man who 
is a perpetual hypocrite when sober, may in- 
deed stand confessed in his true character when 
drunk. But he who when sober has nothing he 
wishes to conceal, and is open and free as the 
morning or mid-day, that man, confused and 
distracted by liquor, is himself no more—his 
conduct is a lie—and to see him as he is, you 
must wait till he has awoke from sleep, or ra- 
ther risen from the dead. 

What do you mean by “ natural disposi- 
tion?” That we hold to be a man’sereal cha- 
racter to which he is true, in all the greater 
and less conduct of daily life, when master of 
himself, and with an unclouded mind. In 
drunkenness, that character is often seen sadly 
perverted—perverted, surely not truly revealed 
to our eyes, that had previously been cheated 
by the delusions practised on them by a hypo- 
crite. “ His natural disposition” is that which 
impels and guides him when he is in his senses 
—not that which drives him headlong and mis- 
guides him when he is out of them; and as 
well might we judge a man’s natural disposi- 
tion from the actings of the sleep-walker, or 
the mutterings of the distempered dreamer, 
lying on his back with a stomach surcharged 
with a heavy supper, as from. his behaviour 
under the influence of intoxication. Besides, 
the effects of intoxication vary on the same in- 
dividual, according to the state of his stomach, 
or general health and strength, and still more 
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according to the nature of the intoxicating 
liquor, as Mr. Macnish has admirably illus- 
trated. All senting differently can they all 
speak the truth? And what is the native cha- 
racter, the natural disposition of that man, who 
under brandy is bold, under wine timid, under 
cider communicative, and under ale close as the 
grave? 

We have talked away, even at the risk of 
being tedious, upon this theme, because if there 
be indeed “‘ in vino veritas,” we are such lovers 
of truth, that we cannot be haters of drunken- 
ness. But if drunkenness destroy all truth, 
all faith, all sense, all reason, and all feeling, 
even in the most true, the most leal, the most 
rational, and the most humane, then and there- 
fore is it the most hideous and fatal of vices— 
changing angels into demons, and men into 
beasts. The shame, horror, penitence, and 
dreadful remorse that men have felt for words 
said and deeds done in drink, prove that drink 
can inspire thoughts into men’s hearts most 
alien from their nature, and drive them to the 
commission of acts, of which, as long as they 
were in their sober senses, no trial, no temp- 
tation, could ever have made them guilty, 
or even form to themselves a thought fleeting 
asashadow. But they had put an enemy into 
their mouths to steal away their brains, and 
thence sometimes rape, robbery, and murder, 
followed by swift retribution and lamentable 
doom. : 

Mr. Macnish speaks, somewhere else in his 
Treatise, of the law considering drunkenness 
as no palliation, but rather an aggravation of 
any criminal act. And he says that this is 
right, because if drunkenness were held to pal- 
liate or excuse crimes, people would pretend 
drunkenness, commit crimes, and escape with 
impunity. But this, it-is to be hoped and in- 
deed believed, is not the spirit or reason of the 
law. As well might insanity be held to be an 
aggravation, and no palliation of crime; be- 
cause wicked men might simulate insanity, 
that they might rob or murder without reach 
of punishment. The law in this is but an ex- 
pression of the austere judgment of the incor- 
ruptible conscience. Drunkenness is a volun- 
tary act; and its evil consequences to the 
senses and to the brain, are known to all men. 
Therefore, whatever horrors may come to be 
accumulated on the senseless act of a drunk- 
ard, they are all attributable to the free-will of 
» amoral agent. _If he murders, he must be exe- 
cuted, Yet, even here, as in all other actions 
of men, there are plain, obvious, and broad dis- 
tinctions, which the law itself, obliged as it is 
to deal, in theory, with general rules, would 
— in practice. 

he criminal act of an unprincipled and reck- 
less drunkard, done in drunkenness, would 
probably in passing of sentence, and certainly 
in execution of it, be regarded in a different 
ight from the hasty and unhappy deed of a 

r man, intoxicated under chance circum- 
stances, over which it might truly be said he 
had scarcely any control. He might have 
been betrayed into a state to which, in all his 
habits, his nature was repugnant; and in that 
state he might have committed a rueful crime. 
Need we say, that whatever might, in that 
ease, be ordered by the letter of the haw, ina 





Christian country, where religion and philose- 
phy reigned, the guilt of such an act of such a 
man, would be felt by all to be palliated by 
drunkenness, and on that account would, be- 
yond all doubt, be lessseverely punished. The 
judgments of the tribunals of men erected in 
courts of law, cannot always be coincident with 
those of that tribunal erected in every single 
heart—conscience. Those of the latter, are 
the voice of God, whose vicegerent conscience 
is; but those of the former seek to be guided 
by that same voice, although they must often 
punish the action, apart from the intention ; 
and, in judging of the intention, must give 
rude guesses; and, if there be evil there, pro- 
nounce and execute sentence, in spite of the 
many circumstances of palliation which, in the 
Court of Conscience, would be admitted to be 
pleaded in behalf of the guilty. Just as, on the 
other hand, many things would, in the Court 
of Conscience, be argued against the criminal, 
and overwhelm him to the dust, which, in the 
Circuit Court at Glasgow, Dumfries, or Ayr, 
would never pass the lips of the Depute-Advo- 
cate. But all this Mr. Macnish knows as well 
as we do; and we verily believe, that the erro- 
neous opinion on which we have been animad- 
verting, was but one of those mere ‘slips or 
oversights, of which nobody is more frequently 
guilty than ourselves. 

Drunkard, stand forward, that we may have 
a look at you, and draw your picture. There 
he stands! The mouth of the drunkard, you 
may observe, contracts a singularly sensitive 
appearance—seemingly red and rawish; and 
he is perpetually licking or smacking his lips, 
as if his palate were dry and adust. Hisisa 
thirst that water will not quench. He might 
as well drink air. His whole being burns for a 
dram. The whole world is contracted into a 
calker. He would sell his soul, in such ex- 
tremity, were the black bottle denied him, for 
a gulp of Glenlivet. Not to save his soul from 
eternal fire, would he, or rather could he, if 
left alone with it, refrain from pulling out the 
plug, and sucking away at-destruction. What 
a snout he turns up to the morning air, 
inflamed, pimpled, snubby, and snorty, and 
with a nob at tle end on’t, like one carved out 
of a stick by the knife of a schoolboy—rough 
and hot to the very eye,—a nose which, rather 
than pull, you would submit even to be in some 
degree insulted. A perpetual cough harasses 
and exhausts him, and a perpetual expectora- 
tion. How his hand trembles! It is an effort 
even to sign his name; one of his sides is cer- 
tainly not by any means as sound as the other; 
there has been a touch of palsy there ; and the 
next hint will draw down his chin to his collar 
bone, and convert him, a month before dissolu- 
tion, into a slavering idiot. There is no occu- 
pation, small or gre&t, insignificant or impor- 
tant, to which he can turn, for an length of 
time, his hand,%is heart, or his head. ecan- 
not angle—for his fingers refuse to tie a knot, 
much more to busk a fly. The glimmer and 
the glow of the stream would make his brain 
dizzy—to wet his feet now would, he fears, be 
death, Yet he thinks that he will go out—du- 
ring that sunny blink of a showery day—and 
try the well known pool in which he. used to 
bathe in boyhood, with the long, matted, green, 
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trailing water-plants depending on the slippery 
sohay aed the water-ouzel ‘piding from be- 
neath the arch that hides her “ procreant cra- 
dle,” and then sinking like a stone suddenly in 
the limpid stream. He sits down on the bank, 
and fumbling in his pouch for his pocket-book, 
brings out, instead, a pocket-pistol. Turning 
his fiery face towards the mild, blue, vernal 
sky, he pours the gurgling brandy down his 
throat—first one dose, and then another—till, 
in an hour, stupified and dazed, he sees not the 
silvery crimson-spotted trouts, shooting, and 
leaping, and tumbling, and plunging in deep 
and shallow ; a day on which, with one of Cap- 
tain Cooley’s March-Browns, in an hour, we 
could fill a pannier. Or, if it be autumn or 
winter, he calls, perhaps, with a voice at once 
gruff and feeble, on old Ponto, and will take a 
pluff at the partridges. ‘In former days, down 
they used to go, right and left, in potato or 
turnip-field, broomy brae or stubble—but now 
his wet is dim and wavering, and his touch 
trembles on the trigger. The covey whirrs 
off, unharmed in a single feather—and poor 
Ponto, remembering better days, cannot con- 
ceal his melancholy, falls in at his master's heel, 
and will hunt no more. Out, as usual, comes 
the brandy-bottle—he is still a good shot when 
his mouth is the mark—and having emptied 
the fatal flask, he staggers homewards, with 
the muzzles of his double-barrel frequently 
inted to his ear, both being on full-cock, and 
is brains not blown out only by amiracle. He 
tries to read the newspaper—just arrived— 
but cannot find his spectacles. Then, by way 
of variety, he attempts a tune on the fiddle— 
but the bridge is broken, and her side cracked, 
and the base-string snapped—and she is re- 
stored to her peg among the cobwebs. In 
comes a red-headed, stockingless lass, with her 
carrots in papers, and lays the cloth for dinner 
—saltbeef and greens. But the Major’s stom- 
ach scunners at the Skye-stot—his eyes roll 
cagerly for the hot-water—and in a couple of 
hours he is dead-drunk in his chair, or stoi- 
tering and staggering, in aimless dalliance 
with the scullion, among the pots and pans of 
an ever-disorderly and dirty kitchen. Mean 
people, in shabby sporting velveteen dresses, 
rise up, as he enters, from the dresser covered 
with cans, jugs, and quechs, and take off their 
rusty and greasy napless hats to the Major— 
and to conclude the day worthily and consis- 
tently, he squelches himself down among the 
reprobate crew, takes his turn at smutty jest 
and smuttier song, which drive even the pros- 
titutes out of the kitchen—falls back insensi- 
ble, “eens to gross and indecent practicai 
jokes from the vilest of the unhanged—and 
finally is carried to bed on a hand-barrow, with 
hanging head and heels, like a calf across a 
butcher's cart, and, with glazed eyes and lolling 
tongue, is tumbled upon the quilt—if ever to 
awake it is extremely doubtful ;—but if awake 
he do, it is to the same wretched round of bru- 
tal degradation—a career, of which the inevi- 
table close is an unfriended deathbed and a 
a grave. O hero! six feet high, and 
with a brawn once like Hercules—in the prime 
of life, too—well born and well bred—once 
with honour the king’s commission ; 

and on that glorious morn, now forgotten, or 
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bitterly remembered, undaunted leader of the 
forlorn-hope that mounted the breach at Bada- 
jos—is that a death worthy of a man—a 
soldier—and a Christian? A dram-drinker! 
Faugh! faugh! Look over—lean over that 
stile, where a pig lies wallowing in mire—and 
a voice, faint, and feeble, and far off, as if it 
came from some dim and remote world within 
your lost soul will cry, that of the two beasts, 
that bristly one, agrunt in sensual sleep, with 
its snout snoring across the husk-trough, is, as 
a physical, moral, and intellectual being, supe- 
rior to you, late Major in his Majesty’s 
regiment of foot, now dram-drinker, drunkard, 
and dotard, and self-doomed to a disgraceful 
and disgusting death ere you shall have com- 
pleted your thirtieth year. What a changed 
thing since that day when you carried the 
colours, and were found, the bravest of the 
brave, and the most beautiful of the beautiful, 
with the glorious tatters wrapped round your 
body all drenched in blood, your hand grasping 
the broken sabre, and two grim Frenchmen 
lying hacked and hewed at your feet! Your fa- 
ther and your mother saw your name in the 
“ Great Lord’s” Despatch ; and it was as much 
as he could do to keep her from falling on the 
floor, for “her joy was like a deep affright 
Both are dead now ; and better so, for the sight 
of that blotched face and those glazed eyes, 
now and then glittering in fitful frenzy, would 
have killed them both, nor, after such a spec- 
tacle, could their old bones have rested in the 
grave. 

Let any one who has had much experience 
of life, look back upon the ranks of his friends, 
companions, acquaintances, and persons whom 
he knew but by name—or not even by name— 
although he had become informed of something 
of their habits and history. How many drunk- 
ards among them have drunk themselves to 
death, and, before their natural term disap- 
peared—first into disgraceful retirement in 
some far-off hut, with a poor peasant for keep- 
er—and then into some kirk-yard, apart from 
the bones of kindred! The scholar of bright 

arts, perhaps, but unsettled principles, who 
had committed the fatal error of attaching 
himself to no one profession or pursuit, but 
who preferred hanging loose on the world, till 
the world, weary of him, blew him rudely off ; 
and who then, losing year after year, at first 
unconsciously, and at last with the bitterest 
consciousness, portion after portion of his dig- 
nity and independence, became, in the ver 
prime of life, and with all his misdirected abi- 
lities, a pauper and a reprobate, whom it were 
pitiful, almost disgraceful, to shake by the 
clammy hand; and whom, partly from his own 
fault, and partly from a kind of fatality, it had 
become utterly impossible essentially to be- 
friend! You heard nothing of him fora year— 
he had gone, none knew whither—till you 
were told that he was dead. Then how many 
young men, intended for the church, the sons 
of poor but decent parents, who had hoped to 
see them “ shaking their heads ower a poopit,” 
become dissipated in obscure haunts—till, with 
their characters entirely blown upon and blast- 
ed, they emerge into open day professed profli- 

tes—scoff at religion and its ministe 
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gracing themselves, and di ing their long- 
est enduring friends by their drunkenness—or 
vices more flagitious still—degenerate into 
dancing-masters, or excisemen, or inferior 
game-keepers employed to exterminate vermin 
—and though sometimes pretty sober, never 

rfectly steady, sink gradually lower and 

ower in condition, till you see them blacking 

shoes at inn doors at watering places, or rub- 
bing down stage-coach horses, or, all too feeble 
for such labour, knapping stones for Macadam- 
ized high-ways, and with downcast looks half- 
imploring charity from the passing traveller. 
Or perhaps you may remember more than one 
—ay half a dozen medical students—as they 
were called—who after spending in the slips of 
theatres, and the boxes of taverns, and worse 
haunts, the means furnished for their education 
by parents who had meanwhile denied them- 
selves even the necessaries of life—vanished 
from the streets, as they said either truly or 
falsely, for berths on board Whalers. Home- 
returning in poverty, they got unsettled in 
small rural villages, unable to support a howdie 
—were seen lingering for ever about change- 
houses—constant attendants, for no apparent 
purpose, at fairs—and never more than half 
sober at funerals, of which, under Providence, 
they were the chief cause, till discovered forge- 
ry made thém fly the country,—or some shock- 
ing immorality excommunicated them from fire 
and water—or they were found drowned in pits 
or pools—or smothered in barley-mows—or 
suffocated in ditches—or found suspended by 
their “ braces” on trees—but whatever their 
doom, the root of the evil was still Drunken- 
ness, Drunkenness! although, in happy and 
healthy boyhood, their drink had been from the 
brook or well—and ever, ere they lay down on 
their chaff-beds; they knelt devoutly with their 
little clasped hands in prayer, till the hearts of 
both their purents overflowed with joy! 

But these are not, bad as they are, after all, 
by any means the worst cases. Scotland—ay, 
well-educated, moral, religious Scotland, can 
show, in the bosom of her bonny banks and 
braes, cases worse than these; at which, if 
there be tears in heaven, “the angels weep.” 
Look at that grey-headed mci threescore 
and upwards, sitting by the way-side! He was 
once an Elder of the Kirk, and a pious man he 
was, if ever piety adorned the temples,—“ the 
lyart haffets, wearing thin and bare,’” of a 
‘Scottish peasant. What eye beheld the many 
hundred steps, that, one by one, with imper- 
ceptible gradation, led him down—down— 
down to the lowest depths of shame, suffering, 
and ruin? For years before it was bruited 
abroad through the parish, that Gabriel Mason 
was addicted to drink, his wife used to sit 
weeping alone in the spence, when her sons 
and daughters were out at their work in the 
fields, and the infatuated man, fierce in the ex- 
citement of raw ardent spirits, kept causelessly 
raging and — through every nook of 
that once so peaceful tenement, which for 
many happy years had never been disturbed 
by the loud voice of anger or reproach. His 
eyes were seldom turned on his unhappy wife, 
except with a sullen scowl, or fiery wath; but 
when they did look on her with kindness, there 
was also a rueful self-upbraiding in the ex- 
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pression of his eyes, on account of his cruelty ; 
and at sight of such transitory tenderness, her 
heart overflowed with forgiving affection, and 
her sunk eyes with unendarable tears. But 
neither domestic sin nor domestic sorrow will 
conceal from the eyes and the ears of men; 
and at last Gabriel Mason’s name was a by- 
word in the mouth of the scoffer. One Sabbath 
he entered the kirk, in a. state of miserable 
abandonment, and from that day he was no 
longer an elder. To regain his character 
seemed to him, in his desperation, beyond the 
power of man, and against the decres of God. 
So, he delivered himself up, like a slave, to that 
one appetite, and in a few years his whole 
household had gone to destruction. His wife 
was a matron, eon in the prime of life, when 
she died ; but as she kept wearing away to the 
other world, her face told that she felt her 
years had been too many in this. Her eldest 
son, unable, in pride and shame, to lift up his 
eyes at kirk or market, went away to the city, 
and enlisted into a regiment about to embark 
on foreign service. iis two sisters went to 
take farewell of him, but never returned; one, 
it is said, having died of a fever in the Infirma- 
ry, just as if she kad been a pauper; and the 
other—for the sight of sin, and sorrow, and 
shame, and suffering, is ruinous to the soul— 
gave herself up, in her beauty, an easy prey to 
a destroyer, and doubtless has run her course 
of agonies, and is now dead. The rest of the 
family dropt down, one by one, out of sight, 
into inferior situations in far-off places; but 
there was a curse, it was thought, hanging over 
the family, and of none of them did ever a fa- 
vourable report come to their native parish ; 
while he, the infatuated sinner, whose vice 
seemed to have worked all the wo, remained 
in the chains of his tyrannical passion, nor 
seemed ever, for more than the short term of a 
day, to cease hugging them tohis heart. Sem- 
blance of all that is most venerable in the cha- 
racter of Scotland’s peasantry! Image of a 
perfect patriarch, walking out to meditate at 
even tide! Whata noble forehead! Features 
how high, dignified, and composed! There, 
sitting in the shade of that old way-side tree, 
he seems some religious Missionary, travelling 
to and fro over the face of the earth, seeking 
out sin and sorrow, that he may tame them un- 
der the word of God, and change their very be- 
ing into piety and peace. Call him not a hoary 
hypocrite, for he cannot help that noble—that 
venerable—that apostolic aspect—that digni- 
fied figure, as it bent gently by Time loth to 
touch it with too heavy a hand—that holy 
sprinkling over his furrowed temples, of the 
silver-soft, and the snow-white hair—these 
are the gifts of gracious Nature all—and Na- 
tare will not reclaim them, but in the tomb. 
That is Gabriel Mason—the Drunkard! And 
in an hour you may, if your eyes can bear the 
sight, see and hear him staggering up and 
down the village, cursing, swearing, preaching, 
praying,—stoned by blackguard boys and girls, 
who hound all the dogs and curs at his heels, 
till, taking refuge in the smithy or the pot- 
house, he becomes the sport of grown clowns, 
and after much idiot laughter, ruefully —— 
with sighs, and groans, and tears, he is 

to mount upon a table, and urged, perhaps, by 
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reckless folly to give out a text from the Bible, 
which is nearly ot engraven on his memory ,— 
so much and so many other things effaced for 
ever—and there, like a wild Itinerant, he stam- 
mers forth unintentional blasphemy, till the li- 
quor he has been allowed or instigated to swal- 
low, smites him suddenly senseless, and falling 
down, he is huddled off into a corner of some 
lumber-room, and left to sleep,—better far, for 
one so pitiably miserable, were it to everlast- 
—: 

rom such imperfect pictures we return 
with satisfaction to the Treatise. Would that 
we had room for the chapter “ On the Patho- 
logy of Drunkenness!” It is one of the most 
striking in this singularly able work ; and our 
article would be incomplete without an ana- 
lysis, abstract, or abridgment of it. One of 
the most common consequences of drunken- 
ness is acute inflammation, chiefly of the brain, 
the stomach, and the liver, and in a great ma- 
jority of cases it ischronic. The liver, in con- 
firmed topers, never escapes, and stands dis- 
ease better than any other vital part, except 
perhaps the spleen. Sometimes by a slow 
chronic action, it is enlarged to double its usual 
size, and totally disorganized ; the person suf- 
fers comparatively little, but his days are num- 
bered. For the bile, in consequence, is not se- 
creted in due quantity or quality, and digestion 
is defective. The bowels become torpid—the 
patient becomes jaundiced—and very often 
dropsy disposes of the drunkard. In dram- 
drinkers, dropsy arising from the general debi- 
lity of the system, there is a general anasarca 
throughout the body. So much for the liver, 
and the consequences of its disease. The sto- 
mach of the drunkard is in an equally unhappy 
condition. It gets indurated, and phe thick- 
ened to half an inch, or even an inch; and its 
different tunics so matted together that they 
cannot be separated. The pyloric orifice be- 
comes in many cases contracted ; so may the 
cardiac, and so the esophagus. When the sto- 
mach is much thickened, it may sometimes be 
felt like a hard ball below the left ribs. That 
must be pleasant! Indigestion and spasm are 
constant attendants of such organic derange- 
ment of the stomach. Hence nausea, sick- 
ness, and vomiting, heartburn, obstinacy in the 
bowels, and corporeal emaciation. In the lat- 
ter stages of the drunkard’s life, though he has 
still the relish for liquor as strongly as ever, he 
no longer enjoys his former power of with- 
standing it. He gets intoxicated more easily, 
and he then vomits whatever he has swallow- 
ed, through total and general debility of the 
system. No appetite has he ever now ; and in 
the medium of ardent spirits, he has recourse 
to bitters. But in bitters there is a narcotic 
principle which utterly destroys the remaining 
sensibility of the stomach, determines to the 
head, and disposes to apoplexy and to palsy. 
So much for the liver and stomach—now for 
the drunkard’s brain, It gets diseased—the 
diameter of the vessels being diminished, while 
their coats are thickened. ‘They often swell 
out, and assume a varicose appearance. The 
organ itself has no longer the same delicate 
and elastic texture, but becomes either unusu- 
ally hard, or of a morbid softness. Slight effu- 
sions in the various cavitiés are apt te take 
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nag ne apoplexy—mental debasement— 
oss of memory—and gradual extinction of all 
the intellectual powers. How is the drank- 
ard’s blood ?—You may guess. It is dark, and 
approaches to the character of venous. The 
ruddy tint of those carbuncles which are apt 
to form upon the face, is no proof to the con- 
trary, as the blood which supplies them is 
crimsoned by exposure to the air. The blood 
of a malt-liquor drunkard is always too thick 
and sizy. How is the drunkard’s breath >—Of 
the breath of all drunkards, the less that is said 
the better. It is enough to sicken a horse. 
Perspiration?—Mr. Macnish has met with two 
instances—ihe one in a claret, the other in a 
port drinker—in which the moisture that ex- 
uded from their bodies had a ruddy complexion, 
similar to that of the wine on which they had 
committed their debauch. How are his eyes? 
Affected almost always with acute or chronic 
inflammation, red and watery, and with a pe- 
culiar expression, not to be mistaken. his 
lips? No firmness about the lips, which are 
loose, gross, and sensual, betraying at once the 
toper. Hisnose? Mbst drunkards have a con- 
stant tenderness and redness of the nostrils. 
This arises probably from the state of the sto- 
mach and wsophagus. The same membrane 
which lines them, is prolonged upwards to the 
nose and mouth, and carries thus far its irrita- 
bility. Mr. Macnish delights in painting the 
drunkard’s nose. There is no organ, he well 
says, that so rapidly betrays the Bacchanalian 
propensities of its owner, as the nose. It not 
only becomes red and fiery, like that of Bar- 
dolph, but ecquires a general increase of size, 
displaying upon its surface various small pim- 
ples, either wholly of a deep crimson hue, or 
tipped with yellow, in consequence of an ac- 
cumulation of viscid matter within them. The 
rest of the face often presents the same car- 
buncled appearance. To return to his body. 
Pleurisy, inflammation of the intestines, kid- 
neys, and bladder—rheumatism and gout, all 
torment the drunkard, by turns, or in a levy 
en masse. Then a general tremor attends the 
drunkard. It amounts to a species of palsy, af- 
fecting the whole frame and face. On awak- 
ing from sleep, he frequently feels it so strong- 
ly as to seem in the cold fit of an ague, being 
neither able to walk steadily, nor articulate 
distinctly. The very cause ofthe distemper is 
employed for its cure. He must have a hair of 
the dog that bit him, and swallows a dram.— 
This adds fuel to the fire by which he is con- 
sumed. There is a constant palpitation at the 
drunkard’s heart. Thence, bad enough in it- 
self, difficulty in breathing—determination to 
the head—giddiness—vertigo. Falling sick- 
ness or epilepsy strike the drunkard, howling 

and convulsed, into the dirt of the street, or 

dust of the floor. Ulcers often break out on 

the bodies of drunkards. A cut or a bruise 

which, in health, would have healed in a few 

days, ‘frequently degenerates into a foul sloughy 

sore ; scrofula,scurvy, and other cutaneous dis- 

eases, mark him for their own. What is De- 

lirium Tremens? You shall hear. Delirium 

tremens comes on with lassitude, loss of a 

tite, and frequent exacerbations of cold. The 
pulse is weak and quick, and the body covered 
with a chilly moisture. The countenance is 
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pale, there are usually tremors of the limbs, 
anxiety, and a total disrelish for the common 
amusements of life. Then succeed retching, 
vomiting, and much oppression at the pit of 
the stomach. When the person sleeps, which 
is but seldom, he frequently starts in the ut- 
most terror, having his imagination haunted 
a frightful dreams. To the first coldness 
glows of heat succeed, and the slightest re- 
newed agitation of body or mind, sends out a 
rofuse perspiration. The tongue is dry and 
urred—every object appears unnatucal and 
hideous. There is a constant dread of being 
haunted by spectres. Black or luminous bo- 
dies seem to float before the vision; he con- 
ceives that vermin and all sorts of impure 
things are crawling upon him, and is constant- 
ly endeavouring to pick them off. His ideas 
are wholly confined to himself and his own af- 
fairs, of which he entertains the most disorder- 
ed notions. He imagines that he is away from 
home, forgets those who are around him, and 
is irritated beyond measure by the slightest 
contradiction. But Delirium Tremens may be 
cured—there are other evils, altogether incu- 
rable, that beset the drunkard—such as Mad- 
ness! Sometimes he becomes fierce and in- 
tractable, and requires a strait-jacket to keep 
him in order. He never gets drunk without 
being insanely outrageous—he attacks without 
distinction all who come in his way—foams at 
the mouth—and loses all sense alike of danger, 
unishment, and crime. This fit goes off in a 
ew hours, or degenerates into lunacy. More 
generally, however, the madnesss of intoxica- 
tion is of another character, partaking of the 
nature of idiotism, into which state the mind 
resolves itself, in consequence of a long conti- 
nued falling off in the intellectual powers. Fi- 
nally, Bedlam, St. Luke's, Private Madhouses, 
and that melancholy Isle of Loch-Lomond ! 

The article is done; so we bid Mr. Macnish 
farewell, with sincere admiration of his talents. 
To those who stand in need of advice and 
warning, this Treatise is worth a hundred ser- 
mons. As a literary composition, its merits 
are very high—and we hope soon again to 
meet the most ingenious and able author either 
in the same, or some other department. 


oo 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE CALM SEA. 


Tue gentle breeze that curl’d the sea had 
slowly died away, 

And stretch’d in glassy stillness now, the wide 
blue waters lay, 

The sea bird’s cry was heard no more, and soft 
as infant's sleep 

Was the holy calm that lay upon the bosom of 
the deep. 

But yesterday the storm had raged, and shook 
the mighty ocean, 

That dash'd aloft its foamy waves, and heaved 
in wild commotion ; 

To-day you might have thought no storm had 
ever touch’d its breast, 

As it lay amighty emblem of mild majesty and 
rest. 





The Calm Sea.—To a Child.—Chateaubriand’s Travels. 


Is there such calm for mortal breasts when 
storms have once been there, 

When passion wild has swept along, and heart 
corroding care ? 

When guilt has once disturbed the soul, and 
mark’d it with its stain, 

Can tranquil softness of the heart be ever ours 
again? 

Yes—But it is not of this world, the peace that 
must be sought, 

And with the soul’s repentant tears it can alone 
be bought ; 

Then, as it meekly bows to kiss affliction’s 
chastening rod, 

The broke.. and the contrite heart shall feel 
the peace of God. wJ 


ec 


From the Same. 


TO A CHILD. 


Tuy memory, as.a spell 
Of love, comes o’er my mind— 
As dew upon the purple bell— 
As perfume on the wind— 
As music on the sea—- 
As sunshine on the river— 
So hath it always been to me, 
So shall it be for ever. 


I hear thy voice in dreams 
Upon me softly call, 
Like echo of the mountain streams 
In sportive waterfall. 
I see thy form as when 
Thou wert a living thing, 
And blossom’d in the eyes of men 
Like any flower of spring. 
Thy soul to heaven hath fled 
From earti:!y thraldom free ; 
Yet, ’tis not as the dead 
That thou appear’st to me. 
In slumber I behold 
Thy form, as when on earth— 
Thy locks of waving gold— 
Thy sapphire eye of mirth. 
I hear, in solitude, 
The prattle kind and free, 
Thou uttered’st in joyful mood 
While seated on my knee. 
So strong each vision seems, 
My spirit that doth fill, 
I think not they are dreams, 
But that thou livest still. 
A Movers Pyrwacorean. 
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From the Atheneum. 
CHATEAUBRIAND’S TRAVELS.” 


Ir we examine the political conduct of M. 
de Chateaubriand with attention, and without 
other’ motives than the pure love of truth, we 





* Travels in America and Italy. By Vis- 
count de Chateaubriand, author of “ Atala,” 
“ Travels in Greece and Palestine,” “The 
Beauties of Christianity,” &. 2 vols. 8vo. 
London, 1828. Colburn. 
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must easily perceive that he has no defined 
ideas on government and public justice. Feel- 
ings rather than principles are predominant in 
his character; he has almost uniformly mista- 
ken the ardour of enthusiasm for the voice of 
reason; and he knew always how to profit ad- 
mirably by circumstances. But notwithstand- 
ing all his political apostacies, we can give him 
credit for having acted constantly according to 
his conscience. Never did traveller make a 
better speculation than did M. de Chateaubri- 
and by the acquisition of a bottle of the Jordan 
water. Never did even holy water ever effect 
such prodigies, or procure such immense ad- 
vantages to its possessor. It is well known 
that this identical water of the Jordan was used 
on the 20th of March, 1811, to baptize the son 
of Napoleon; and it is doubtless as well known, 
that on the birth of the duc de Bourdeaux, this 
same pure draught from the sacred stream, 
was again offered to the Duchess de Berri, as 
the only liquid worthy of baptizing the young 
prince. The Jordan water was accepted; and 
this most precious bottle, which formerly ob- 
tained for M. de Chateaubriand the good graces 
of the usurper, came again to his assistance, in 
the shape of 100,000 francs from the legitimate 
sovereign! 

As an author, M. de Chateaubriand holds 
nearly, if not positively, the first place among 
the French prose writers of the present day ; 
nor can we deny that he possesses great bril- 
liancy of imagination, considerable knowledge 
of effect, and powers of description superior 
to every competitor. His language, which 
Chenier formerly reprobated as overcharged 
with emphasis and singularity, has acquired a 
much greater purity of style during the last 
few years; and the two volumes now under 
our consideration are strongly characterized 
by that exquisite elegance, that force of ex- 
pression, and that originality of ideas, which 
we so much admire in “ Atala,” and the 
“ Martyrs,” and are, besides, almost free from 
the instances of bad taste, and those defects of 
style, which disfigure the above-mentioned 
works. 

The Travels in America and Italy include, 
Ist, A sketch of the life of Monsieur de Cha- 
teaubriand, “in order,” we are told, “to fami- 
liarize the reader with the young traveller, 
whom he is to follow beyond seas.” It may be 
readily supposed that it is not from this source 
that we have drawn our biographical notice of 
the author of “ Atala,” but from the less par- 
tial information which our own recollection, or 
friends of M. de Chateaubriand, have afforded 


us. 

2d. The Travels in America, in which the 
chapter on the Spanish Republics, the descrip- 
‘tion of the lakes in Canada, some few pages 
devoted to the natural history of the animals 
peculiar to the United States; and lastly, a 


parallel between Washington and Buonaparte, 
are particularly remarkable—The last we ex- 
tract: 


“If we compare Washington and Buona- 
parte, man to man, the genius of the former 
seems of a less elevated order than that of the 
latter. Washi n belongs not, like Buona- 
parte, to that race of the Alexanders and Cw- 
sars, who surpass the ordinary stature of man- 
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kind. Nothing astonishing attaches to his 
person ; he is not placed on a vast theatre; he 
is not pitted against the ablest captains and 
the mightiest monarchs of his time; he tra- 
verses no seas; he hurries not from Memphis 
to Vienna, and from Cadiz to Moscow; he de- 
fends himself with a handful of citizens on a 
soil without recollections and without cele- 
brity, in the narrow circle of the domestic 
hearths. He fights none of those battles which 
renew the triumphs of Arbela and Pharsalia; 
he overturns no thrones to re-compose others 
with their ruins; he places not his foot on the 
necks of kings; he sends not word to them in 
the vestibules of his palaces, 


*Qu'ils se font trop attendre, et qu’ Attila 
s’ennuie.’ 


“Something of stillness envelops the ac- 
tions of Washington; he acts. deliberately ; 
you would say that he feels himself to be the 
representative of the liberty of future ages, and 
that he is afraid of compromising it. It is not 
his own destinies but those of his country with 
which this hero of a new kind is charged; he 
allows not himself to hazard what does not be- 
long to him. But what light bursts forth from 
this profound obscurity! Search the unknown 
forests where glistened the sword of Washing- 
ton, what will you find there? graves? no! a 
world! Washington has left the United States 
for a trophy of his field of battle. 

“ Buonaparte has not any one characteristic 
of this grave American: he fights on an old 
soil, surrounded with glory and celebrity: he 
wishes to create nothing but his own renown ; 
he takes upon himself nothing but his own ag- 
grandizement. He seems to be aware that his 
misston will be short, that the torrent which 
falls from such a height will speedily be ex- 
hausted: he hastens to enjoy and to abuse his 
glory,as men doa fugitive youth. Like the gods 
of Homer, he wants to reach the end of the world 
in four steps: he appears on every shore, he has- 
tily inseribes his name in the annals of ever 
nation; be throws crowns as he runs, to his 
family and his soldiers; he is in a hurry in his 
monuments, in his laws, in his victories. 
Stooping over the world, with one hand he 
overthrows kings, and with the other strikes 
down the revolutionary giant; but in crushing 
anarchy he stifles liberty, and finally loses his 
own in the field of his last battle. 

“ Each is rewarded according to his works: 
Washington raises his nation to independence: 
a retired magistrate, he sinks quietly to rest 
beneath his paternal roof, amid the regrets 
of his countrymen, and the veneration of all 
nations. 

“ Buonaparte robbed a nation of its indepen- 
dence: a fallen emperor, he is hurried into an 
exile where the fears of the world deem him 
not safely enough imprisoned in the custody of 
the ocean. So long as, feeble and chained © 
upon a rock, he struggles with death, Europe 
dares not lay down its arms. He expires: this 
intelligence, published at the gate of the palace 
before which the conqueror had caused so 
many funerals to be proclaimed, neither 
nor astonishes the passenger: what had 
citizens to deplore ? 


“The republic of Washington subsists, 
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whereas the empire of Buonaparte is destroyed: 


he died between the first and second voyage of 


a Frenchman, who found a grateful nation 
where he had fought for a few oppressed colo- 
nists. 

‘* Washington and Buonaparte sprang from 
the bosom of a republic: both born of liberty, 
the one was faithful to it, the other betrayed it. 
Their lot in futurity will be as different as 
their choice. 

“ The @ame of Washington will spread with 
liberty from age to age ; it will mark the com- 
mencement of a new era for mankind. 

“The name of Buonaparte also will be re- 
peated by future generations; but it will not 
be accompanied with any benediction, and will 
frequently serve for authority to oppressors, 
great or small. 

“ Washington was completely the represen- 
tative of the wants, the ideas, the knowledge, 
and the opinions of his time; he seconded in- 
stend of thwarting the movement of mind; he 
aimed at that which it was his duty to aim at: 
hence the coherence and the perpetuity of his 
work. This man, who appears not very strik- 
ing, because, he is aatural and in his just pro- 
portions, blended his existence with that of his 
country; his glory is the common patrimony 
of growing civilization: his renown towers 
like one of those sanctuaries, whence flows an 
inexhaustible spring for the people. 

“ Buonaparte might, in like manner, have 
enriched the public domain: he acted upon the 
most civilized, the most intelligent, the bravest, 
and the most brilliant nation of the earth. 
What rank would he ocgupy at this day in the 
universe, if he had combined magnanimity 
with the heroic qualities which he possessed— 
if, Washington and Buonaparte in one, he had 
appointed liberty the heir to his glory. 

* But this prodigious giant did not complete- 
ly connect his destinies with those of his con- 
temporaries: his genius belonged to modern 
times, his ambition was of by-gone ages; he 
did not perceive that the miracles of his life far 
surpassed the value of a diadem, and that this 
Gothic ornament would ill become him. Some- 
times he advanced a step with the age, at 
others he retrograded towards the past; and 
whether he opposed or followed the current of 
time, by his immense strength he repelled the 
waves or hurried them along with him. In his 
eyes men were but an engine of power; no 
sympathy subsisted between their happiness 
and his. He promised to deliver, and he fet- 
tered them; he secluded himself from them; 
they withdrew from him. The kings of Egypt 
placed their sepulchral pyramids not among 
flourishing fields, but amid sterile sands; those 
vast tombs stand like eternity in the desert: in 
their image Buonaparte built the monument of 
his renown. , 

“ Those who, like me, have beheld the con- 
queror of Europe and the legislator of America, 
now turn their eyes from the stage of the 
world; a few players who excite tears of laugh- 
ter, are not worth looking at.” 

3d. The Journey in Italy, of which the letter 
on Rome, and a few pages on Mount Vesuvius, 
only have been hitherto known to the public. 

4th. Five days in Auvergne, not published 
before; and 
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5th, The Journey to Mount Blane, the first 
edition of which came out in 1806. 

These two volumes are preceded by an ad- 
mirably written Preface, constituting in itself, 
indeed, a beautiful work. It is a sort of gene- 
ral history of travels, and as the author terms 
it, “a general survey of geographical science, 
and as it were, a map of the route of man upon 
the globe.” It is not free from errors; such, 
for instance, are the omitting to mention 4pol- 
lonius, whose history Philostrates has recorded 
among the travellers of ancient times; the in- 
troducing in his chronology of travellers, Asce- 
lin, Carpin, and Rubruquis, who lived in the 
13th century, before Rabbi Benjamin, of Tu- 
dela, who wrote in the 12th; and lastly, the 
asserting that the English and French naviga- 
tors “ have not left a rock unexplored” in the 
South Seas; whereas it is notorious that new 
discoveries are daily made. But these defects 
are trifles, compared to the numberless beau- 
ties with which this Preface abounds. Com- 
pelled to confine, within a very limited space, a 
subject requiring such vast descriptions, he ex- 
presses his meaning with astonishing, yet accu- 
rate brevity. Never, perhaps, have human ad- 
ventures been related with more truly poetic 
taste. For the conclusion of this Preface, we 
refer to Tuk Spuynx of the 22d December; it 
exhibits eloquence of the first order; and the 
following extract is replete with interest and 
originality : 

“In the Pacific Ocean a similar revolution 
has taken place. The Sandwich Islands form 
a kingdom civilized by Tamehameha. This 
kingdom has a navy composed of a score brigs 
and a few. frigates. Deserters from English 
ships have become princes: they have erected 
forts, defended by excellent artillery; they 
carry on an active commercg, on the one hand 
with America, on the other with Asia. The 
death of Tamehameha has restored the power 
to the petty feudal lords of the Sandwich 
Islands, but not destroyed the germs of civili- 
zation. There were recently seen at the Opera 
in London a king and queen vf those islanders, 
who ate Captain Cook, though they worshipped 
his bones in the temple consecrated to the god 
Rono. This king and queen fell victims to the 
uncongenial climate of England; and Lord 
Byron, the heir to the title of the great poet 
who expired at Missolonghi, was the officer 
appointed to convey the remains of the de- 
ceased sovereigns to their native islands:—re- 
markable contrasts and incidents enough, I 
think, in all conscience! 

“ Otaheite has lost its dances, its songs, its 
voluptuous manners. The females of the new 
Cythera, whose beauty was perhaps too highly 
extolled by Bougainville, are now me, 
under their bread-frait and their elegant palm- 
trees, puritans, who attend preaching, read the 
Scriptures with Methodist missionaries, hold 
religious controversies from morning to night, 
and atone by a profound ennui for the too great 
gaiety of their mothers. Bibles and as¢tetic 
works are printed at Otaheite. 

“ A sovereign of the island, King Pomare, 
became legislator: he promulgated a code of 
criminal laws consisting of nineteen articles, 
and appointed four hundred judges to carry 
these laws into effect. Murder alone is pun- 
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ished with death. Calumny in the first degree 
has a penalty attached to it: the calumniator 
is obliged to make with his own hands a piece 
of high road from two to four miles long, and 
twelve feet wide. ‘The road must be rounded,’ 
says the royal ordinance, ‘that the rain-water 
may run off on each side.’ If there were a 
similar law in France, we should have the finest 
roads in Europe.” 


——_-_ 


From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 


1. @uvres de Moliere, avec un Commentaire, 
un Discours Préliminaire, et une Vie de Mo- 
liere. Par M. Auger, de lV Académie Fran- 
gaise. Ovols. 8v0. Faris. 1819—1827. 

2. Histoire de la Vie et des Ouvrages de Mo- 
liere. Par J. Taschereau. Paris. 1825. 
8v0. 


Ir will be universally admitted that in tragic 
performances nothing can be more distinctly 
different than the laws which regulate the 
French and English stage. The dissimilarity 
is so great, that a native of either country, 
however candid or liberal, must have studied 


with some attention the literature of the other, 


to enable him, not merely to relish, but even 
to endure the tragedies of the neighbouring 
kingdom. A Parisian critic would be shocked 
at the representation of Hamlet au naturel, and 
the most patient spectator in a Drury Lane 
audience would incur some risk of dislocating 
his jaws with yawning, during the represen- 
tation of a chef-d’euvre of Racine or Corneille. 
This difference betwixt the taste of two highly 
civilized nations is not surprising, when we 
consider that the English tragedy existed a 
hundred years at least before the French, and 
is therefore censured by our neighbours as par- 
taking, to a certain extent, of the barbarity 
and grossness of the age of Queen Elizabeth. 
The two great tragedians of France, on the 
yam had the task of entertaining a polished 
and highly ceremonious court, whose judgment 
was at least as fastidious as it was correct, and 
in whose eyes a breach of etiquette was a more 
formidable crime than any deficiency in spirit 
or genius. 

hus the English stage exhibited in word 
and in action every “ change of many-coloured 
life,” mingled the tragic with the comic, the 
ludicrous with the horrible, seized by storm on 
the applause of the half-startled, hal -affrighted 
audience, and presented to the judgment, like 
Salvator’s landscapes to the eye, a chaos of the 
wonderful, mixed with the grotesque, agitating 
the passions too strongly to leave time to in- 
quire whether the rules of critical taste were 
not frequently violated. The French stage, 
on the other hand, is earefully and exactly li- 
mited by a sense of decorum, which, exercised 
in its rigour, may be called the tyranny of taste. 
It is not lawful to please, says this dramatic 
code, unless by observance of certain arbitrary 
rules: or to create a deeper and a more intense 
interest, than a strict obedience to the precepts 
of Aristotle and his modern commentators will 
permit. The English authors have therefore 
preferred exhibiting striking incidents and ex- 

Museum.—V ox. XIII. 





traordinary characters placed in violent con- - 
trast, at the risk of shocking probability; and 
their keenest partizans must own, that they 
have been often absurd, when they aimed at 
being sublime. The French, on the other 
hand, limiting themselves in general to long 
dramatic dialogues, in Which passion is rather 
analyzed than displayed, have sometimes. be- 
come tedious by a display of ingenuity, where 
the spectator expected touches of feeling. It 
follows as a matter of course, that each coun- 
try, partial to the merits of its own style of 
amusement, and struck with the faults which 
belong to a cast of composition so extremely 
different, is as severe in censuring the foreign 
stage, as it is indulgent in judging of its own. 
Two important questions arise out of this: 
first, whether, considering the many differences 
betwixt the (aste both of nations and indivi- 
duals, either country is entitled to condemn 
with acrimony the favourite authors of the 
other, merely because they did not hit a mark 
against which they never directed their ar- 
rows? and, sec ily, whether there may not 
remain to be trodden, by some splendid genius 
yet to be born, some middle path, which may 
attain the just mean betwixt that English free- 
dom approaching to license, and the severe 
system of French criticism, that sometimes 
cramps and subjects the spirit which it is only 
designed to guide or direct? 

Happily for us, our present subject does not 
require us to prosecute an inquiry so delicate 
as that which we have been led to touch upon. 
The difference in the national tastes of France 
and England, so very remarkable when we 
compare the tragedies of the two countries, is 
much less conspicuous in their comic dramas; 
where, setting aside their emancipation from 
the tenets of the Stagyrite, the English comic 
writers do, or ought to, propose to themselves 
the same object with the French of the same 
class. Asa proof of this, we may remark, that 
very few French tragedies have ever been 
translated, and of these few (the Zaire of Vol- 
taire excepted) still fewer have become _per- 
manently popular, or have been reckoned stock- 
plays—whereas the English authors, from the 
age of the great man of whom we are about to 
speak, down to the present day, have been in 
the habit of transferring to the British stage 
almost all the comedies which have been well 
received in France. How it happens, that two 
nations which differ so much in their estima- 
tion of the terrible or the pathetic should agree 
so exactly in their sense of the gay, the witt 
and the humorous, is a different question, whic 
we are not called upon to discuss very deeply. 
Lord Chesterfield, however, has long since re- 
marked (with the invidious intention of silenc- 
ing an honest laugh) that laughter is a vulgar 
convulsion, common to all men, and that a ri- 
diculous incident, such as the member of a com- 
pany attempting to sit down when he has no 
chair behind him, will create a louder peal of 
mirth, than could be excited by the most bril- 
liant sally of wit. We go no further with his 
lordship than to agree, that the sense of the 
comic is far more general among mankind, and 
far less altered and modified by the artificial 
rules of society, than that of the pathetic; and 
that a hundred men of different ranks or dif- 
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ferent countries will laugh at the same jest, 
when not five of them perhaps would blend 
their tears over the same point of sentiment. 
Take, for example, the Dead Ass of Sterne, 
and reflect how few would join in feeling the 
pathos of that incident, in comparison with 
the nuinbers who woald Jaugh in chorus till 
their eyes ran over at the too lively steed of 
the redoubtable John Gilpin. The moralist 
may regard this fact, either asa sign of our 
corrupted nature, to which the ludicrous feel- 
ing of the comic distress of a fellow-creature 
is more congenial than a sympathy with his ac- 
tual miseries,—or as a proof of the kindness of 
Providence, which, placing us in a valley of 
sorrows, has enabled us, from our conformation, 
to be readily moved by such mirth-exciting 
circumstances as it affords, and by this pro- 
pensity to counteract the depression of spirits 
occasioned by all that is gloomy and melancholy 
around us. To us it is enough to be assured, 
that the universal sense of the humorous ren- 
ders such a complete master of comedy as Mo- 
liere the property, not of that country alone 
which was honoured with his birth, but of the 
civilized world, and of England in particular, 
whose drama has been enriched by versions of 
so many of his best pieces. 

As, however, we suspect that the history of 
this great author, the prince certainly of co- 
mic writers, is but little known to our English 
readers, we shall give a sketch of Moliere’s 
life from the interesting and well-told narrative 
of his recent biographer, Mons. Taschereau. 

Le Menteur of the Great Corneille, (known 
to the British reader under the title of the Liar,) 
which appeared in 1642, was perhaps the first 
approach to the more just and elevated species 
of comedy. It was, however, a translation 
from the Spanish, and although it must be 
termed a comedy founded upon character, in 
which the whole incidents bear regularly on 
each other, and tend to enhance the ridicule 
attached to the foible of the hero; the plot has 
nevertheless a strong relish of the old Spanish 
school, which turned upon disguises, scaling 
Jadders, dark lanterns, and trap-doors. The 
comedies of Don Bertrand de Cigaral, and Le 
Geélier de Soi-méme, composed by Thomas 
Corneille, are more distinctly and decidedly 
comedies of intrigue and bustle, similar to those 
borrowed from that exhaustless mine, the Spa- 
nish drama, where, generally speaking, at the 
expense of little save a wild imagination, the 
poet 

« —. fill’d the stage with all the crowd 
Of fools pursuing, and of fools pursued, 
Whose ins and outs no ray of sense discloses, 
Whose deepest plot is how to break folks’ noses.” 


We may, therefore say, that, relieved occa- 
sionally by the lively absurdity of the Italian 
farce, the comedy of intrigue, depending for 
its success upon mere stage-trick and strata- 
gem, had usurped the place of that Thalia, who 
was to derive her interest by the lectures which 
she pr to read upon the human heart and 
nati manners. It was then that Moliere 
arose, to whom we can scarcely hesitate to as- 

ign the first place amongst the comic writers 
any age or nation. 

Jean-Baptiste Poquelin was christened at 





Paris, 15th January, 1622. His farnily consist- 
ed of decent burghers, who had for two or three 
generations followed the business of manufac- 
turers of tapestry, or dealers in that commodi- 
ty. Jean Poquelin, the father of the poet, also 
enjoyed the office of valet-de-chambre in the 
royal household. He endeavoured to bring his 
son up to the same business, but finding that it 
was totally inconsistent with the taste and 
temper of the young Jean-Baptiste, he placed 
him at the Jesuits’ College of Clermont, now 
the College of Louis-le-Grand. Young Poque- 
lin had scarcely terminated his course of phi- 
losophy, when, having obtained the situation 
of assistant and successor to his father, in his 
post of valet-de-chambre to the king, he was 
called on to attend Louis XIII. in a tour to Nar- 
bonne, which lasted nearly a year. Doubtless, 
the opportunities which this journey afforded 
him, of comparing the manners and follies of 
the royal court and of the city of Paris, with 
those which he found still existing in the pro- 
vincial towns, and amongst the rural noblesse, 
were not lost upon the poet by whose satirical 
powers they were destined to be immortalized. 

On his return to Paris, young Poquelin com- 
menced the study of the law; nay, it appears 
probable, that he was actually admitted an ad- 
vocate. But the name of Moliere must be 
added to the long list of those who have be- 
come conspicuous for success in the fine arts, 
having first adopted the pursuit of them in con- 
tradiction to the will of their parents; and in 
whom, according to Voltaire, nature has proved 
stronger than education. 

Instead of frequenting the courts, Jean-Bap- 
tiste Poquelin was an assiduous attendant upon 
such companies of players as then amused the 
metropolis, and at length placed himself at the 
head of a society of young men, who began by 
acting plays for amusement, and ended by per- 
forming with a view to emolument. His pa- 
rents were greatly distressed by the step he 
had taken. He had plunged himself into a pro- 
fession which the law pronounced infamous, 
and nothing short of rising to the very top of 
it could restore his estimation in society. 
Whatever internal confidence of success the 
young Poquelin might himself feel, his chance 
of being extricated from the degradation to 
which he had subjected himeelf” must have 
seemed very precarious to others; and we can- 
not be surprised that his relations were morti- 
fied and displeased with his conduct. Tocon- 
ciliate their prejudices as much as possible, he 
dropped the appellation of Poquelin, and as- 
sumed that of Moliere, that he might not tar- 
nish the family name. But with what indiffer- 
ence should we now read the name of Poque- 
lin, had it never been conjoined with that of 
Moliere, devised to supersede and conceal it! 
It appears that the liberal sentiments of the 
royal court left Moliere in aap of his 
office, notwithstanding his change of profes- 
sion. 

From the year 1646 to 1653, it is only known 
that Moliere travelled through France as the 
manager of a company of strolling players. It 
is aid, that with the natural turn of young 
authors, who are more desirous to combine 
scenes of strong emotion, than of comic situa- 
tion, he attempted to produce a tragedy 
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The Thebdaid. Itsindifferent success disgusted 
him with the buskin, and, it may be observed, 
that in proportion as he affects, in other com- 
itions, any thing approaching to the tragic, 
is admirable facility of expression seems to 
abandon him, and he becomes stiff and flat. 
In the year 1653 Moliere’s brilliant comedy 
of L’Etourdi was performed at rn and gave 
a noble presage of the talents of its illustrious 


author: The piece is known to English readers | 


by a translation entitled Sir Martin Marplot, 
made originally by the celebrated Duke of 
Newcastle, and adapted to the stage by the pen 
of Dryden. The piece turns upon the schemes 
formed by a clever and intriguing valet to fa- 
cilitate the union betwixt his master and the 
heroine-of the scene, all of which are succes- 
sively baffled and disconcerted by the bustling 
interference of the lover himself. The French 
original has infinitely the superiority of the 
English imitation; not only as being the origi- 
nal, but because the character of the luckless 
lover is drawn with an exquisitely finer pencil. 
Lélie is an inconsequential, light-headed, gen- 
tleman-like coxcomb, but Sir Martin Marplot 
is a fool. In the English drama, the author 
seems to have considered his hero as so tho- 
roughly stupid, that he rewards the address of 
the intriguing domestic with the hand of the 
lady. The French author gave no occasion 
for this gross indecorum. L’Etourdi was fol- 
lowed by Le Dépit Amoureur, an admirable en- 
tertainment; although the French critics be- 
stow some censure on both for a carelessness of 
style, to which a foreigner may profess him- 
self indifferent. Both these performances were 
received with the greatest applause by nume- 
rous audiences; and as far as the approbation 
of provincial theatres could confer reputation, 
that of Moliere was now established. 

There was, however, a temptation which 
threatened to withdraw him from the worship 
of Thalia. This was an offer on the part of 
the Prince of Conti, who had been his condis- 
ciple at college, to create Moliere his secre- 
tary. He declined this, on account of his 
devoted attachment to his own profession, 
strengthened on this occasion, perhaps, by his 
knowledge how the place had become vacant. 
This it seems was by the death of Sarrasin, 
(who had held the office, ) in consequence of 
un maurais traitement de Monseigneur le 
Prince de Conti. In plain English, the Prince 
had, with the fire-tongs, knocked down his se- 
cretary, who never recovered from the effects 
of the blow. It is probable that, notwithstand- 
ing the laurel chaplet worn by Moliere, he had 
little faith in the Sic evitabile fulmen. 

This was in 1654. He continued to peram- 
bulate the provinces with his company for seve- 
ral years longer; in 1658 he returned to Paris, 
and at last, through the influence of his patron 
the prince of Conti, was introduced to Mon- 
sieur, the king’s brother, and by him presented 
to the king and queen. On the 24th of Octo- 
ber, his company pertanass in presence of the 
royal family, and he obtained the royal license 
to open a theatre under the title of Troupe de 
Monsieur, in opposition to, or in emulation of, 
the comedians of the Hotel de Bourgogne. 
The pieces which Moliere had already com- 
posed were received with great favour, but it 
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was not until 1659, that he commenced the ho- 
nourable satirical war with folly and affectation 
which he waged for so many years. It was 
then that he produced Les Précieuses Ridicules. 

To understand the purpose of this satirical 
drama, the English reader must be informed, 
that there existed at Paris a coterie of women 
of rank, who pretended to the most exalted re- 
finement of thought, expression, and sentiment. 
These were waited upun and worshipped by a 
certain number of men of fashion and several 
literary characters, who used towards them, in 


| conducting their gallant intercourse, a peculiar 


strain of high-flown, pedantic gallantry, like 
that which was formerly in fashion in England, 
when every maid of honour spoke the affected 
jargon called Euphuism. Thi$ society met in 
the Hotel ce Rambouillet, under the protection 
of the mai*hioness, its mistress. There were 
amongst them several persons of real wit and 
talent, a circumstance which only served to 
render the false taste which presided in the as- 
sembly more whimsically conspicuous. The 
language which the adepts of this sect piqued 
themselves on using, was a series of cold, far- 
fetched, extravagant metaphors and emblems, 
as remote from good taste as from common 
sense ; and adorned with flights which resem- 
bled those of Cowley and Donne in their love 
verses. If wit, as Dr. Johnson observes of the 


metaphysical poets, consists in a combination 
of dissimilar images—a discovery of occult re- 
semblances in things apparently unlike—the 
conversation of the Hotel de Rambouillet had 
more than enough of it. Their amorous inter 


course was all in trope and figure; the more 
remote and extravagant so much the more to 
be applauded. The land of gallantry was gra- 
phically illustrated as a country through which 
the pilgrim-lover travelled, possessing himself 
successively of the village of billets-galans, the 
hamlet of billets-dour, and the castle of petits 
soins. The expressions of real passion are al- 
ways obvious and intelligible, but this pragma- 
tical association made love without interest or 
concern; their courtship was void of tender- 
ness—their sorrow could excite no sympathy ; 
—it was sufficient that they said what had 
never, they hoped, been said before. The 
whole language, or rather jargon of the socie- 
ty, was a succession of enigmas, the sense of 
which much resembled the Highlandman’s 
horse, that could not be taken without much 
labour, and when caught, was not worth the 
trouble it had given. A dictionary of this ga- 
limathias was published by Ribou, in 1661, from 
which, or some similar authority, Bret, the 
editor of Moliere, quotes the following tropes 
of rhetoric, which cannot easily be rendered 
into English. A night-cap was called (the 
reader must divine wherefore) le complice in- 
nocent de me e—a chaplet, une chaine spi- 
rituelle—water, Vhumeur celeste—thieves, les 
braves incommodes, and a disdainful smile, un 
bouillon d’orgueil. 

It might render this high strain of fashionz- 
ble affectation more tolerable in one point of 
view, that the Cupid of the Hotel de Rambouil- 
Jet affected strict Platonism, nor was there in- 
deed much danger to be antici to the ho- 
nour of families from the frigid affectation of 
his conceited jargon. The fashion had only 
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treat with contemp' man whom she 


chanced to call husband, for his total ignorance | 


of the regular procedure in love matters. Such, 
at least, were the ostensible bounds within 
which these apish and fantastic tricks were 
practised; whether the limits were ever trans- 

d, is a question rather for the scandalous 
chronicle than the critic. To add singularity 
of manners to abstruseness of language and 
sentiment, the lady who entertained these co- 
teries received the company in bed, and the 
company arranged themselves around her in 
the alcove where it was placed. Then flowed 
that inimitable tide of affected conversation, in 


which one ambiguous, tortuous and metaphy- | 


sical conceit gawe place to another still more 

ure,—where, by dint of what the circle 
termed delicacy of sentiment and felicity of 
expression, they became perfectly unintelligi- 
ble, and lan uage, instead of being put to its 
natural and legitimate purpose of asking and 
receiving information, was employed to give 
vent to all the nonsensical extravagances of a 
bizarre fancy, which resembled legitimate wit 
as little as a Will-of-the-Wisp is like the even- 
ing star. True wit, doubtless, (but for the 
time distorted and abused,) had some place in 
the coterie, since Sevigné, Menage, Deshouil- 
léres, L’Enclos, and other persons distinguish- 
ed for talent, encouraged this absurd fashion; 
forgetting or neglecting the precept of a bard 
who himself seldom remembered it :—that it is 
better wit should not be displayed at all, than 
that every expression should be tortured into a 
witticism. 

There could not be more legitimate food for 
satire than a system of solemn pedantic foppe- 
ry, which its proselytes, in the extremity of 
se it, idered as the most refined 
perfection of gallantry. While this ridiculous 
affectation was adopted by the learned and no- 
ble, and even by prelates as well as nobles, Mo- 
liere, so lately the manager of a company of 
strolling players, was loading that piece, the 
discharge of which was to disperse this flock 
of jackdaws in borrowed feathers. 

he title of his drama was taken from one 
of the rules of the society at the Hotel de Ram- 
bouillet not yet alluded to. As the females 
were frozen towards their insipid gallants, they 
made amends by lavishing the extremity of 
tender friendship upon ont other. Ma chére, 
ma précieuse, were their usual terms of endear- 
ment, and from thence the title of Les Pré- 
cieuses Ridicules. In this celebrated picce, 
Moliere introduced two females, (daughter and 
niece of a worthy burgess cxlled Gorgibus,) 
who, having become infected with the false 
wit and gallantry of the rueiles, and having 
substituted, according toa fashion practised by 
the élégantes of the day, the sonorous names 
of Aminte and Polizéne for their baptisinal 
ones.of Cathos and Madelon, with all the sen- 
timental jargon which belonged to their new 
appellatives, have set themselves up as pré- 
cieuses of the first class. They have, of course, 
a suitable contempt for honest Gorgibus, whose 

i perplexity amd resentment are ex- 
treme, and all oceasioned by the perverse ele- 

of his woman-kind, who, in their at- 
tempts to emulate the follies and conceits of 
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the effect of ing the young female aspirant | the incomparable Arthenice, (aromantic epithet 
the i 


by which Madame de Rambouillet was distin- 
guished, even in her funeral sermon,) talk in a 
style which he cannot comprehend, and act in 
a manner that leads him to doubt their sanity 


of mind. The proposals of two gentlemen, ap- 
| 


| 
| 





proved by Gorgibus, who thought them fit 
matches for his damsels, have been rejected 
with such extremity of scorn by the two prin- 
cesses, that the rejected suitors determine to 
revenge themselves, which they do by causing 
their two valets, impudent conceited coxcombs 
of course, to be introduced to Aminte and Po- 
lixéne, as men of fashion and quality. The 
Précieuses mistake the extravagant and absurd 
foppery, the second-hand airs of finery, and 
the vulgar impudence of the Marquis de Mas- 
carille and the Vicomte de Jodelet, for the ex- 
tremity of wit and gallantry: while the disco- 
very, and the shame and confusion with which 
the unfortunate sentimentalists are overwhelm- 
ed, form the diverting conclusion of this amu- 
sing drama. 

The piece was acted for the first time 18th 
November, 1659, and received with unanimous 
applause. The public, like children admitted 
behind the scenes, saw, with wonder and mirth, 
the trumpery which they had admired as 
crowns, sceptres, and royal robes, when beheld 
at a distance,—thus learning to estimate, at 
their real value, the affected airs of super-ex- 
cellence and transcendental elegance assumed 
by the frequenters of the Hotel de Rambouillet. 

On the other hand, the party who were con- 
sequently made the laughing-stock of the the- 
atre, were much hurt and offended, nor was 
the injury at all the lighter, that some of them 
had sense enough to feel that the chastisement 
was deserved. They had noremedy, however, 
but to swallow their chagrin, and call them- 
selves by their own names in future. Menage 
expressed his own recantation in the-words of 
Clovis, when he became a convert to Chris- 
tianity, and told his assembled Franks they 
must now burn the idols which they had hith- 
erto adored. The affectation of the period, 
such as we have described it, received a blow 
no less effectual than that which Ben Jonson, 
by his satire called “ Cynthia’s Revels” inflict- 
ed-on the kindred folly of Euphuism; or as the 
author of “ The Baviad and Meviad” dealt to 
similar affectations of our own day, But Mo- 
liere made a body of formidable enemies 
amongst the powerful and the learned, whose 
false pretensions to wit and elegance he had so 
rudely exposed. 

Two things were remarkable as attending 
the representation of this excellent satire; 
first, that an old man, starting up in the par- 
terre, exclaimed, “Courage, Moliere, this is 
real comedy!” and, secondly, that the author 
himself, perceiving, from the general applause, 
that he had touched the true vein of composi- 
tion, deelared his purpose henceforward to read 
his lessons from the human bosom, instead of 
studying the pages of Terence and Plautus. 

Les Précieuses Ridicules has been imitated 
by Shadwell with considerable success in his 
comedy of Bury-fair. And here we may re- 
mark, that M. Taschereau is led, wom from 
the example of most English authors, to speak 
of this dramatist with more contempt than he: 
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deserved. Shadwell was unfortunate in being 
placed in rivalry with Dryden, and still more 
so in becoming the object of his satire. But 
he had a strong sense of humour, and occasion- 
ally great power in expressing it. He was the 
Ben Jonson of his day, however inferior to him 
in genius; and as a painter of manners, his 
works ought not to be lost sight of by the Eng- 
lish antiquary. 2 

Moliere next produced, in 1690, Sganarelle, 
ou Le Cocu Imaginaire. His biographer, like 
Master Ford, in the Merry Wives of Windsor, 
censures this second title as coarse and indeli- 
cate, unpleasing to the ear as the names of 
Amaimon, Lucifer, and Barbason. We trust 
that detestation of the vice has since Moliere’s 
time introduced among his countrymen such 
laudable horror against the appellative of the 

rincipal sufferer. Since the days of the Ita- 
fian novellieri, Boccacio, Bandello, and the rest, 
their tales of intrigue had been imitated in the 
Cent Nouvelles, the Tales of the Queen of Na- 
varre, and other works of a similar kind. In 
all these collections, the seductive intrigues, 
which carry dishonour and desolation into the 
bosom of families, had been exposed by the no- 
velists, and listened to by their hearers, the 
courtiers of a licentious age, as fitting subjects 
for jest and raillery rather than crimes impe- 
ratively demanding censure. If Moliere, on 
the present and future occasions, lent his ad- 
mirable talents to the same depraved purpose 
of entertaining profligates by placing their guilt 
in a ludicrous point of view, Fortune reserved 
for him a severe retaliation, of which we shall 
speak hereafter. 

After an unsuccessful effort at a serious 
piece, (Don Garcie de Navarre, ou Le Prince 
Jalouz,) Moliere resumed his natural bent; 
and in L’Ecole des Maris, presented one of his 
best compositions, and at once obliterated all 
recollection of his failure. 

It was acted at Paris with unanimous ap- 
plause, and again represented at the magnifi- 
cent entertainment given by the superintend- 
ent of finances, Fouquet, to Louis XIV. and 
his splendid court. Fouquet, at once the most 
opulent and the most splendid man of his time, 
had exhausted every species of incense which 
could be offered to a royal idol, The beautiful 
Bejart, whom Moliere afterwards married, ap- 
peared asa Naiad, in a shell shaped iike the 
chariot of a sea-goddess, and delivered an ele- 
gent compliizent composed by Pelisson. Le 

run painted the decorations of the scene,—Le 
Notre laid out the surrounding architectural 
ornaments,—La Fontaine wrote verses,—Mo- 
liere composed and performed parts which 
none but himself could have invented. All 
visible to the eye was mirth unbounded, wealth 
immeasurable, a mighty king receiving the ho- 
mage of a devoted subject. But never was 
there so complete a resemblance of the ban- 
quet of Damocles. The sharp glaive, suspend- 
ed by a single hair, was hanging above the head 
of the devoted entertainer. Accustomed, like 
the successful lover of Danaé, to make love in 
a shower of gold, the financier had found an 
unexpected resistance in Mademoiselle La Val- 
liere, a beautiful young person, attached to the 
train of Madame, the king’s sister-in-law. Pro- 
voked at his want of success, the superintend- 
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ent watched so closely every’ motion of the 
lady, that he discovered he had the king for 
his rival. Fouquet, at this moment, was not 
without hopes of attaining the unbounded 
power possessed by the lately deceased prime 
minister, the Cardinal Mazarin. Yet though 
he nourished this distinguished ambition, his 
views as a courtier and statesman could not 
make him suppress his resentment, and, with 
extreme imprudence, he let La Valliere know 
that he was acquainted with the secret of her 
attachment. Indignant at the freedom of the 
communication, La Valliere lost no time in in- 
forming her royal lover of the discovery. It 
was at the period of the magnificent fete at 
Vaux, that the king’s resentment and jealousy 
were roused to the highest pitch, by his seeing 
a portrait of Mademoiselle La Valliere in the 
eabinet of the ambitious financier. He would 
have had him arrested and sent to prison on 
the spot, had not the queen-mother deterred 
him by the simple yet expressive words— 
“ What! in the middle of an entertainment 
which he gives to you?” The punishment 
was only delayed till it could be less scanda- 
lous. The disgrace of the superintendent fol- 
lowed close on his magnificent entertainment. 

Besides L’ Ecole des Maris, Moliere contribu- 
ted to the celebrated entertainment at Vaux a 
dramatic representation, called Les Fdcheuz, 
consisting of a series of detached scenes, which 
were only designed to be acted during the in- 
tervals of a ballet, to fill the stage while the 
dancers were changing their dresses and cha- 
racters for a new exhibition. In these scenes, 
a lover, who has an assignation with his mis- 
tress, is represented as successively interrup- 
ted by various importunate persons, (in mo- 
dern tongue bores,) who come to intrude on 
him their company and their follies. But out 
of such slender materials, what a lecture upon 
follies of character and manners has Moliere 
contrived to read us! 

Even the jealous fury which animated Louis 
did not prevent his entering into the humour 
of “ Les Facheux,” and pointing out to Mo- 
liere another folly, which might augment the 
list of the tormenting intruders. This existed 
in the person of Monsieur de Soyecourt, Grand 
Veneur or Great Huntsman to the King, wild- 
ly and exclusively attached to the pleasures of 
the chase. The royal hint was not neglected, 
but it became necessary, in order to acquire 
the terms of the chase necessary to be placed 
in the mouth of the new character, that Mo- 
liere should apply to Monsieur de Seyecourt 
himself, who with unsuspicious good-nature, 
farnished the comedian with an ample voca- 
bulary of the phrases destined to render him- 
self ridiculous. The scene which Moliere 
composed on this occasion exhibits a strong 
contrast betwixt French and English manners. 
Dorante is a courtier devoted to the chase, who 
insists upon telling Eraste along story about a 
late hunting-match in which he was engaged; 
and which was broken off by a country gentle- 
man, who, against all the rules of venerie, shot 
the stag dead with a pistol. In England, such 
a country gentleman as Squire Western would 
have understood hunting better than all the no- 
bles of the court of St. James's. 

M. Taschereau observes, that in one scene 
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of this little unconnected string of scenes, 
which nevertheless has more wit and nature in 
it than most regular comedies, the poet has 
shown his philosophy as well as his power of 
comedy. It is where he recognises the efforts 
of the King to put a stop to the Gothic and 
barbarous custom of duelling. “It is an exam- 
ple which ought to teach poets how to employ 


the influence they possess over the human | 


heart.” 
add that it was also a high and exquisite touch 
of flattery, although very properly introduced 
in the only drama which Moliere inscribed to 
Louis XIV. 

L' Ecole des Femmes was Moliere’s next work 
of importance. It is a comedy of the highest 
order. An old gentleman, who had been an 
intriguer in his youth, and knew (as he flat- 
tered himself,) all the wiles of woman kind, en- 
deavours to avoid what he considers as the 
usual fate of husbands, by marrying his ward, 
a beautiful girl, simple almost to silliness, but 
to whom nature has given as much of old mo- 
ther Eve's talent for persuasion and imposition 
as enables her to baffle all the schemes of her 
aged admirer, and unite herself to a young 
gallant more suited to herage. The “Coun- 
try Wife” of Wycherly is an imitation of this 

iece, with the demerit on the part of the Eng- 
fish author of having rendered licentious a 
plot which in Moliere’s hands is only gay. 

Although this piece was well received and 
highly applauded, it was at the same time se- 
verely criticised by those who had swallowed 
without digesting the ridicule which the au- 
thor had heaped on the Hotel de Rambouillet 
in the “ Précieuses Ridicules,” and on the va- 
rious conceits and follies of the court in “ Les 
Facheux.” Such critics having shown them- 
selves too wise to express the pain which they 
felt on their own account, now set up as guar- 
dians of the purity of the national morals, and 
of the national language. A naive expression 
used by Agnés was represented as depraving 
the one; a low and somewhat vulgar phrase 
was insisted upon as calculated to ruin the 
other. This affected severity in morals and 
grammar did not impose on the public, who 
were quite aware of the motive of critics who 
endeavoured to ground such formidable charges 
on foundations so limited. The celebrated Boi- 
leau drew his pen in defence of his friend, in 
whose most burlesque expression there truly 
lurked a learned and useful moral: “ Let the 
envious exclaim against thee,”’ he said, “ be- 
cause thy scenes are agreeable to all the vul- 
gar; if thon wert less acquainted with the art 
of pleasing, thou wouldst be enabled to please 
even thy censors.” Moliere himself wrote a 
defence of “ L’Ecole des Femmes,” “ in which,” 
says M. Taschereau, “ he had the good fortune 
to escape the most dangerous fault of an author 
writing upon his own compositions, and to ex- 
hibit wit, where some people would only have 
shown vanity and self-conceit.” 

The wrath of these paltry and prejudiced 
critics proceeded beyond all the bounds of lite- 
rary censure. The Duc de la Feuillade, sup- 
posed to be the original of a ridiculous man of 

ality introduced by Moliere in his Critique 
Ecole des Femmes, was guilty of an ac- 
tion equally unbecoming and brutal, consider- 


We subscribe to the opinion, yet must | 
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ing that the aristocratic laws of the French 
society of the day left him at liberty to puts 
personal affront on the manager of a theatre, 
whatever his genius or respectability, without 
| being exposed to render him a personal account. 
He met Moliere in one of the galleries of the 
Tuilleries, and assuming the appearance of one 
who wished to embrace and salute him—then 
| no uncommon compliment—he seized rudely 
| upon the poet’s head with both his hands, and 
rubbing his face violently against the buttons 
of his own dress, repeated again and again the 
words, tarte a la créme—tarte a la créme— 
being one of the phrases in “ L’Ecole des Fem- 
mes” on which the critics had fastened as un- 
polite and barbarous. Greatly to the honour 
of Louis XIV., he censured with severity the 
courtier who, under the pretence of zeal for 
the elegance and purity of the French lan- 
guage, had taken the unmanly opportunity to 
insult a man of genius within the precincts of 
his master’s palace. 

L’'In-promptu de Versailles was another fu- 
gitive piece, in which Moliere, under the eyes 
of the sovereign, repelled the invidious criti- 
cism with which he had been assailed. Bour- 
sault, a man of talent and genius, had joined 
the cry against Moliere, under the belief that 
he had himself been aimed at in the character 
of Lysidas, the poet, in the interlude. But 
Boursault prudently retired from the combat. 

La Princesse d’Elide, executed upon a sig- 
nal of the royal sceptre, was composed in haste 
to garnish a splendid féte of Louis, at Ver- 
sailles, on the 9th of October, 1664, under the 
title of “The Pleasures of the Enchanted 
Island.” As the scene belongs to the gorgeous 
and romantic drama, it afforded little scope to 
Moliere’s comic powers, though he has thrown 
in what the old English stage would have 
called the humours ff eum, a court jester. 





There may have been, however, allusions which 
are now lost, but which had poignancy at the 
time, since the entertainment was received 


with great applause. This production is, like 
the interlude of “ Les Facheux,” rather a se- 
ries of detached scenes, connected by one sin- 
gle interest, which they neither advance nor 
retard, than a comedy bearing a regular plot. 

His next production, of the same year, was 
a one act comedy, entitled Le Mariage Forcé. 
Sganarelle, a humorist of fifty-three or four, 
having a mind to marry a fashionable young 
woman, but feeling some instinetive doubts and 
scruples, consults several of his friends upon 
this momentous question ; and the inimitable 
wit ef Moliere sustains; bald and simple a 
plot without permitting -he reader to feel a 
sensation that the piece is wiredrawn or devoid 
of interest. The ridicule falls in a great mea- 
sure on the sophists of the Sorbonne, whose at- 
tachment to the categories of Aristotle ren- 
dered them so obstinately opposed to every spe- 
cies of philosophical inquiry which cubisbeuned 
the limited sphere of the Stagyrite. The Aris- 
totelian philosophers of the Sorbonne are treat- 
ed with as little mercy as those of the ancient 
schools by the satirist Lucian, to whose works 
Moliere seems to have been no stranger. Re- 
ceiving no satisfactory counsel, and not much 
pleased with the proceedings of his bride elect, 
Sganarelle at last determines to give up his en- 
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ment, but is cudgelled into compliance by 
the brother of his intended; and so ends an 
entertainment which in the hands of any other 
would have been meagre enough, but as treat- 
ed by Moliere is full of hamour and gaiety. 

The concluding incident was taken from an 
adventure of the celebrated Comte de Gram- 
mont, renowned for his wit and gallantry, which 
made much noise at the time. While residing 
at the court of Charles IJ. Grammont had paid 
his assiduous addresses to the beautiful Miss 
Hamilton, sister of his future historian, Count 
Anthony Hamilton. But as fickle as brilliant, 
the Comte de Grammont being permitted by 
Louis XIV. to return to Paris, set off for Do- 
ver without taking leave of his mistress. ‘Two 
brethren of the deserted Ariadne pursued and 
overtook the fagitive Theseus. “ Have you 
not forgotten something in London, Comte ?” 
was the question of the Hamiltons. “ In faith, 
I have,” replied the Comte, (more prudent 
than Sganarelle, and not waiting till things 
came to extremities) —“ to marry your sister.” 
And he returned and redeemed his pledge ac- 
cordingly, with a better grace at least than 
most other persons would have manifested in 
similar circumstances. 

In the evening of the same day which saw 
“Le Mariage Forcé,” came out as a part of 
the royal féte, the three first acts, or rough 
sketch of the celebrated satire, entitled Tar- 
tuffe, one of the most powerful of Moliere’s 
compositions. It was applauded, but from the 
clamour excited against the poet and the per- 
formance, as an attack on Religion, instead of 
its impious and insidious adversary Hypocrisy, 
the representation was for the time interdict- 
ed; a fortunate circumstance, perhaps, since, 
in consequence, the drama underwent a sedu- 
lous revision, given by Moliere to few of his 
performances. 

Le Festin de Pierre—the Feast of the Sta- 
tue—well known to the modern stage under the 
name of Don Juan, was the next vehicle of 
Moliere’s satire. The story, borrowed from the 
Spanish, is well known. In giving the senti- 
ments of the libertine Spaniard, the author of 
Tartuffe could not suppress his resentment 
against the party, by whose interest with the 
King that piece had been excluded from the 
singe, or at least its representation suspended. 
“The profession of a hypocrite,” says Don 
Juan, “has marvellous advantages. The im- 
posture is always respected, and although it 
may be detected, must never be condemned. 
Other human vices are exposed to censure, 
and may be attacked boldly. Hypocrisy alone 
enjoys a privilege which stops the mouth of 
the satirist, and enjoys the repose of sovereign 
impunity.” This expression, with some other 
passages in the piece, (the general tenor of 
which is certainly not very edifying,) called 
down violent clamours upon the imprudent au- 
thar ; some critics went so far as to invoke the 
spiritual censure, and the doom of the civil 
magistrate on Moliere, as the Atheist of his 
own “ Festin de Pierre.” He was, however, 
on this as on other occasions, supported by the 
decided favour of the king, who then allowed 
Moliere’s company to take the title of Comme- 
diens du Roi, and bestowed on them a pension 
of seven thousand livres, thereby showing how 
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little he was influenced by the clamours of the 
poet’s enemies, though attacking his mind ona 
weak point. 

In the month of September, 1665, the king 
having commanded such an entertainment to 
be prepared, the sketch or impromptu called 
L'Amour Médecin, was, in the course of five 
days composed, got up, as the players call it, 
and represented. In this sketch, slight as it 
was, Moliere contrived to declare war against 
a new and influential body of enemies. This 
was the medical faculty, which he had slightly 
attacked in the “Festin de Pierre.” Every 
science has its weak points, and is rather bene- 
fited than injured by the satire which, putting 
pedantry and quackery out of fashion, opens the 
way to an enlightened pursuit of knowledge. 
The medical faculty at Basin, in the middle of 
the seventeenth century, was at a very low 
ebb. Almost every physician was attached to 
some particular form of treatment, which he 
exercised on his patients without distinction, 
and which probably killed inas many instances 
as iteffectedacure. Their exterior, designed, 
doubtless, to inspire respect by its peculiar 
garb and formal manner, was in itself matter of 
ridicule. They ambled on mules through the 
city of Paris, attired in an antique and gro- 
tesque dress, the jest of its laughter-loving 
people, and the dread of those who were unfor- 
tunate enough to be their patients. The con- 
sultations of these sages were conducted in a 
barbarous Latinity, or, if they condescended to 
use the popular language, they disfigured it 
with an unnecessary profusion of technical 
terms, or rendered it unintelligible by a prodi- 
gal tissue of scholastic formalities of expres- 
sion. M. Taschereau quotes the verses of a 
contemporary : 


“ Affecter un air pedantesque, 
Cracher du Grec et du Latin, 
Longue perruque, habit grotesque, 
De la fourrure et de satin: 

Tout cela reuni fait presque 

Ce qu’on appelle un médecin.” 


The rules taught to the faculty were calcu- 
lated to cherish every ancient error and exclude 
every modern improvement, for they were 
sworn never to seek out discoveries in the sci- 
ence which vy! practised, or to depart from the 


aphorisms of Hippocrates. Daring empirics 
were found amongst them, who adventured 
upon the administration of chemical receipts, 
of which they could not even conjecture the 
effect, and there were individuals believed 
capable, if gained by a sufficient bribe, of ac- 
celerating the death of the patients whom 
they came to cure. The medical science was, 
in short, enveloped in ignorance, and to enceu- 
rage those who followed the profession in the 
attainment of real knowledge, it was necessary 
to expose the pedantry and insufficiency of 
these formal and empty pretenders to a science 
of which they knew nothing. To rescue the 
noble power of healing, which has in our days 
been followed by so many men of minds as 
vigorous and powerful as their hearts were 
benevolent, from the hands of ignorance and 
empiricism, was a task worthy the satire of 
Moliere, who with Le Sage for his colleague, 
went far in accomplishing it. 
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The venerable dulness and pedantic igno- 
rance of the faculty was incensed at the ridi- 
cule cast upon it in L’ r Médecin, espe- 
cially, as four of its most distinguished members 
were introduced under Greek names, invented 
by Boileau for his friend's use. The consulta- 
tion held by these sages, which respects every 
thing save the case of the patient—the cere- 
monious difficulty with which they are at first 
brought to deliver their opinions—the vivacity 
and fury with which each finally defends his 
own, menacing the instant death of the patient, 
if any other treatment be observed, seemed all 
to the public highly comical, and led many re- 
flecting men to think Lisette was not far 
wrong, in contending that a patient should not 
be said to die of a fever or a consumption, but 
of four doctors and two apothecaries. The 
farce enlarged the - os of Moliere’s enemies, 
but as the poet suffered none of the faculty to 

rescribe for him, their resentment was of the 
ess consequence. 

The Misanthrope, accounted by the French 
critics. the most correct of Moliere’s composi- 
tions, was the next vehicle of his satire against 
the follies of the age. Except for the usual 
fault of his gratuitously adopted coarseness, it 
is admirably imitated in the “ Plain Dealer,” 
of Wycherley. Alceste is an upright and 
manly character, but rude, and impatient even 
of the ordinary civilities of life and the harm- 
less hypocrisies of complaisance, by which the 
ugliness of human nature is in some degree 
disguised. He quarrels with his friend Philinte 
for receiving the bow of a man he despises ; and 
with his mistress for enjoying a little harmless 
ridicule of her friend, when her back is turned. 
He tells a conceited poet, that he prefers the 
sense and simplicity of an old ballad to the 
false wit of a modern sonnet,—he proves his 
judgment to be just,—and receives a chal- 
~_ from the poet in reward of his criticism. 
Such a character, placed in opposition to the 
false and fantastic affectations of the day, af- 
forded a wide scope for the satire of Moliere. 
The situation somewhat resembles that of 
Eraste, in “Les Facheux.” But the latter 
personage is only interrupted by fools and im- 

tors during a walk in the Tuilleries, where 

e expects to meet his mistress: the distress 
of Aleeste lies deeper,—he is thwarted by pre- 
tenders and coxcombs in the paths of life itself, 
and his peculiar temper renders him impatient 
of being pressed and shouldered by them; so 
that like an irritable man in a crowd, he resents 
those inconveniences to which men of equani- 
mity submit, not as a matter of choice, indeed, 
but as a point of necessity. The greater cor- 
rectness of this piece may be owing to the 
lapse of nine months, (an unusual term of re- 
pose for the muse of Moliere,) betwixt the ap- 
pearance of “ L’Amour Médecin” and that of 
the “ Misanthrope.” Yet this chef-d’euvre 
was at first coldly received by the Parisian 
audience, and to render it more attractive, 
Moliere was compelled to attach tu its repre- 
sentation the lively farce of Le Médecin malgré 
dui. Ina short time the merit of the “ Misan- 
thrope” became acknowledged by the public, 
and even many of those critics who had hither- 
to been hostile, united in its praise. 

Yet scandal was not silent ; for Moliere was 





loudly censured, as having, in the person of 
Alceste, ridiculed the Duke de Montausier, a 
man of honour and virtue, but of blunt uncour- 
teous manners, The duke informed that he 
had been brought on the stage by Moliere, 
threatened vengeance ; but being persuaded to 
see the play, he sought out the author instant- 
ly, embraced him repeatedly, and assured him, 
that if he had really thought of him when com- 
posing the “ Misanthrope,” he regarded it as 
an honour which he could never forget. 

The lively farce of “ Le Médecin malgré lui,” 
was translated by Fielding, under the title of 
* Mock Doctor.” The story is taken from an 
old fabliau, which in its turn has probably been 
derived from an eastern tale. In the original 
tale, the Mock Doctor having been cudgelled 
into a leech of deep skill, is commanded by the 
king of the country, on pain of perishing under 
the bastinado, to cure at once all the sick of the 
capital, whom the well-meaning sovereign has 
assembled for the purpose, in an immense hos- 
pital. The “ médecin malgré lui” extricates 
himself with dexterity. He assembles his pa- 
tients in a great hall, in one end of which is 
lighted a mighty fire. 

“ My friends,” says the physician, “ I can, it 
is true, cure all your complaints, but the prin- 
cipal ingredient in my panacea, is the ashes of 
a man who has been burned alive? As this is 
indispensable to the composition of the medi- 
cine, I have no doubt that the patient amongst 
you who feels himself most deplorably indie 
posed, will willingly agree to be sacrificed as 
the victim, by means of whose death the rest 
are tobe cured. You, sir,” addressing a gouty 
patient, ‘‘ have much the appearance of being 
the greatest invalid present.” ‘ Who, I, sir ?” 
replied Gout, “ appearances are deceitful, I 
was never better in my life than at this mo- 
ment.” “If well in health what business have 
you among the sick? Get out with you! You,” 
to a paralytic patient, “ have, I presume, no ob- 
jection to become the scape-goat.” “Every 
objection p-p-possible,” stuttered Palsy, and 
was turned out to hobble after Gout. The 
doctor gets rid of all his patients in the same 
manner, without any loss of reputation ; for as 
they leave the hospital they are interrogated 
severally by the king, to whom, under appre- 
hension of being sent back to be calcined, they 
all report themselves perfectly cured.” 

We cannot help thinking, that if Moliere had 
been acquainted with this singular conclusion 
of the story, he would have, under some form 
or other, introduced it into his whimsical and 
entertaining little drama. The author him- 
self treated the piece as a trifle, for which he 
is affectionately reproved by the author of the 
following verses :— 


“ Moliere, dit-on, ne l’appelle 
Qu’une petite bagatelle : 
Mais cette bagatelle ést d’un esprit si fin, 
Que, s'il faut que je vous le die, 
L’estime qu’on en fait est une maladie, 
Qui fait que, dans Paris, tout court au Méde- 
cin.” 


But not even the praises paid to the “ Misan- 
thrope,” though a piece of a mood much high- 
er then Le Medecin malgré lui, satisfied Mo- 
liere. “ Vous verres bien autre chose,” said he 
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to Boileau, when the latter congratulated him 
on the success of the. chef-d’euvre which we 
have just named. He anticipated the success 
of the most remarkable of his performances, 
the celebrated “ Tartuffe,” in which he has 
unmasked and branded vice, as in his lighter 
ieces he has chastised folly. This piece had 
84 acted before Louis, before his queen, and 
his mother, and at the palace of the great 
Prince of Condé ; but the scruples infused into 
the king long induced him to hesitate ere he 
removed the interdict which prohibited its re- 
presentation. Neither were these scruples yet 
removed. Permission was, indeed, given to 
represent the piece, but under the title of the 
“ Impostor,” and calling the principal person, 
Panulphe, for it seems the name of Tartuffe 
was peculiarly offensive. The king, having 
left Paris for the army, the president of the 
parliament of Paris prohibited any further re- 
presentation of the obnoxious piece, thus dis- 

uised, although licensed by his majesty. 
ale did not resent this interference, and two 
compositions of Moliere was interposed betwixt 
the date of the. suspension which we have no- 
ticed, and the final permission to bring “ Tar- 
tuffe” on the stage. These were—Mélicerte, 
a species of heroic pastoral, in which Moliere 
certainly did not excel,—and Le Sicilien, ou 
L’Amour Peintre,a few lively scenes linked 
together so as to form a pleasing introduction 
to several of those dances in costume, or bal- 
lets, as they were called, in which Louis him- 
self often assumed a character. 

At length, in Angust, 1667, Le Tartuffe, so 
long suppressed, appeared on the stage, and in 
the depth and power of its composition left all 
authors of comedy far behind. The art with 
which the “ Impostor’ is made to develop his 
real character, without any of the usual solilo- 
quies or addresses to a confidant, for the benefit 
of the audience, has been always admired as 
inimitable. The heart of a man who had least 
desired, and could worst bear close investiga- 
tion, is discovered and ascertained in all its 
bearings, gradually, yet certainly, as navigators 
trace the lines and bearings of an unknown 
coast. The persons amongst whom this illus- 
trious hypocrite performs the principal charac- 
ter are traced with equal distinctness. The 
silly old mother, obstinate from age as well as 
bigotry; the modest and sensible Cléante; his 
brother-in-law, Orgon, prepared to be a dupe 
by prepossession and self-opinion; Damis, im- 
petuous and unreflecting ; Mariane, gentle and 

tient, with the hasty and petulant sallies of 

orine, who ridicules the family she serves 
with affection; are ail faithfully drawn, and 
contribute their own share on the effect of the 
piece, while they assist in bringing on the ca- 
tastrophe. In this catastrophe, however, there 
is something rather inartificial. It is brought 
about too much by a tour de force, too entirely 
by the “ de par le roi,” to deserve the praise 
bestowed on the rest of the piece. It resem- 
bles, in short, too nearly the receipt for making 
the “ Beggars’ Opera” end happily, by sending 
some one to call out a repgeve. But as it ma- 
nifested ~ -* rey time, the power of the 
prince, and afforded opportunity for Tic 
on his acuteness in Getecting and poor. im 
fraud, Moliere, it is certain, might have his 
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own good reasons for unwinding and disentan- 
gling the plot by means of an exempt or king's 
messenger. 

Besides the honourable tribute paid to the 
sovereign in the close of the “ Tartuffe,” a di- 
verting part of the colloquy in the first act was 
borrowed from an expression of Louis himseif. 
It chanced that upon the eve of a fast, the king 
being hungry, sat down to a repast, and invited 
Perefixe, Bishop of Rhodez, to bear him com- 
pany. The prelate declined with affectation, 
and with an obstinacy of which the king de- 
sired to know the motive. After the bishop 
had left the apartment, some one gave Louis 
a particular account of his reverence’s dinner}; 
which consisted of so many dishes, and was so 
well done justice to, that his majesty could 
have no apprehension of his suffering from fa- 
mine. At the name of each new dish, the king 
exclaimed, in a varied inflection of voice, “ Oh, 
le pauvre homme !”’ the very expression which 
Orgon uses to express his sympathy with Tar- 
tuffe. This anecdote associated the prince, in 
a certain degree, with the success of the play» 
and may have inclined him at last to the fa- 
vourable estimate which he formed of “ Tar- 
tuffe.” 

But our readers may, requést, after ‘all, to 
know our sentiments on the objection of pro- 
fanity, which, though unquestionably it was 
advanced against Moliere by men actuated by 
personal and invidious motives, was also sup- 
ported by the aathority of Bossuet and Bour- 
daloue. 

“ As true and false doctrine,” says the latter 
preacher, “ have I know not how many ac- 
tions in common betwixt them, and the exte- 
rior of the one can hardly be discriminated 
from the other, it is not only an easy but al- 
most a necessary consequence, that the raillery 
which attacks one should affect the other, and 
that the features imputed to the one should 
disfigure the other. Such has been the actual 
consequence when profane wits have under- 
taken to censure hypocrisy, and thereby caused 
unjust suspicions to be entertained of real 
piety, by maligaeyt interpretations put upon 
that which is false. This is what they have 
attempted in exposing to the laughter of a 
public theatre, an imaginary hypocrite, and 
turning, in his person, the most holy things 
into ridicule, representing him as blaming the 
scandals of the world in an extravagant man- 
ner, and as affecting a scrupulous conscience 
on indifferent matters, while he scrupled not, 
secretly, to meditate the most atrocious crimes, 
assuming a rueful penitentiary visage, which 
only served to cover the most sensual indul- 
gences, and affixing to him, as their caprice 
suggests, an exterior of austere piety, as a 
cover for the basest and most mercenary pur- 


ses. 
Pesuch is the charge brought by a wise, elo- 
quent, and pious man, in his sermon on the 
seventh Sunday after Easter... But wisdom, 
eloquence and piety, are all liable to error, and 
differing essentially from Bourdaloue in the 
opinion which he has expressed, we have deem- 
ed it only justice to state the case in his own 
forcible words before we venture to express 
our humble sentiments. 

We may remark, in the first place, that were 
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the preacher's ry to be carried to ex- 
tremity, it would follow as a result, that no 

, vice could be blamed, lest a censure should 
arise on its corresponding virtue. In that 
mode of reasoning, a satire upon avarice would 
be objectionable as 2 censure of economy, and 
the blame applicable to profusion would be 
proscribed as discrediting generosity. For 
every virtue, brilliant in itself. is followed by a 
vice, attached to it as shadow is to substance, 
bearing in its milder aspect the appearance of 
the virtue carried to excess, and seeming as in- 
separable frum it'as Bourdaloue @eclares hy- 
pocrisy to be from true religion. But are we, 
therefore, to refrain from censuring the vicious 
excess, because we render due honour to the 
virtue practised in its just mean? We do not, 
however, insist on this general argument, be- 
cause we willingly concede that it is less law- 
ful and even more dangerous to treat lightly 
the language and observances of religion, than 
those which only regard moral conduct and 
social life. 

We agree, therefore, with Father Bourda- 
loue, that the rash application of satire or ridi- 
cule, as the single test of truth, from which 
there lies no appeal, may lead to the worst 
consequences where religion is in question. 
To hold up to ridicule the scruples of a con- 
science really tender and feartal of offence, 
even if these scruples are stretched, in our es- 
timation, to the verge of absurdity, is, we think, 
likely to be attended with all the scandal to 
true religion which the learned preacher ap- 
prehends. But, grant the existence of such 
criminals as Tartuffe, (and, alas! who dare 
deny that there have existed, and perhaps are 
yet to be found such snakes in the bosom of 
Christian society.) we search in vain in Scrip- 
ture, or in the practice of the best friends of re- 
ligion in all ages, for any warrant to spare 
them. If we look to the Holy Scripture, our 
best and safest guide, no crime is denounced 
more frequently, or described as more odious 
tothe Author of our religion, than that of the 
hypocrites who made a gain of godliness, and 
possessed themselves by means of long prayers 
of the goodsof orphans. We find them repeat- 
edly mentioned, and with a deepness of denun- 
ciation on their practices which seems to au- 
thorize their being held up to detestation by 
every means which can be taken to expose 
moral criminals. Ifthe state of society be such, 
that characters of a cast so dangerous, 


t Safe from the bar, the pulpit, and the throne, 
Are touched and shamed by ridicule alone,” 


where shall we find the means of assailing 
them unless by the influence of satire ? 

If ridicule as well as reason had not been 
employed, and that with an unsparing hand, 
the whole Christian world would at this day 
have groaned under the oppressions and usur- 

tions of the Church of Rome; or if Louis 

IV. had fully apprehended the satire of Mo- 
liere, he might have saved that great blot on 
his name, the persecution of his Protestant 
subjects, and the breach ef public faith, in re- 
voking the Edict of Nantes. Ridicule is, we 
allow, a hazardous weapon, to be used with 
caution; yet when employed with a good faith 
and honest purpose, it is the most formidable 





and effectual which can be directed against a 
crime equally odious in the sight of God and 
dangerous to human society. It is, we think, 
in the allegorical romance of Spenser, that a 
champion Is introduced bending with awe and 
reluctance his lance against an opponent co- 
vered by the red cross shield. But when that 
sign is found to disguise an impostor and a 
felon, the true knight does not permit him for 
an instant to enjoy its protection. There is 
much less danger of religion being discredited 
by the discovery and exposure of devoted and 
self-seeking hypocrisy, than in permitting that 
vice to lurk like a concealed and consumin 
canker in the bosom of society, undetected an 
uncauterized. To assert that the practice of 
exterior observances is to preserve the hypo- 
crite from exposure, because it may occasion a 
scrupulous inquisition into the conduct of the 
really conscientious, is saying, that we ought 
to receive a false coinage because it is an imi- 
tation of that which is true, or that the profes- 
sion of religion ought to serve, like the 
churches in Popish countries, as an asylum for 
all that is vicious and criminal in society. 

If, indeed, hypocrisy is to be.sacred from 
ridicule, it is not easy to see to what tribunal 
that odious vice is to be delivered for trial and 
censure. The scandal which Pére Bourda- 
loue apprehends to real religion must be in- 
curred by every species of inquisition that shall 
be made into the reality of religious pretexts ; 
and yet without some such inquisition the tares 
cannot be severed from the wheat—the forged 
and worthless imitation distinguished from the 
precious and inimitable reality. The same 
evil would arise from punishing the crimes of 
Tartuffe in a court of justice as from exposin 
them upon the stage. But, surely, althoug 
such exposure may lead men to try more se- 
verely the pretensions of such as make pecu- 
liar professions of devotion, the separation of 
the pure gold from the dross must in the end 
lead to the first being held in higher estimation, 
and to the worthlessness of the second being 
exposed to deserved contempt. 

We have hitherto considered the case of an 
incorrigible hypocrite, as of one who is punish- 
ed not with a view to his correction, but to his 
detection and the prevention of the mischief 
he may work in society. But this is only half 
of the real question. Spiritual pride, a sin, 
and a great one, often creeps insensibly into 
bosoms which are most formed to nourish de- 
votional sentiments. The self-supposed elect 
of the Deity is too apt (so easily are our best 
inclinations turned to corruption and perver- 
sion,) to look down on the race of worldly men, 
and, in his delusion, to return thanks, with the 
Pharisee, that he is not like the contrite Pub- 
lican. A portrait like that of Tartuffe may ar- 
rest such a man in his course, by showing him 
that the fairest professions and the strictest 
observances may be consistent with the foulest 
purposes; and that though we may: strictly 
discharge our religious duties, we are not to 
arrogate to ourselves merits towards heaven, or 
entertain hopes which can only be grounded 
on merits far different from our own. Sucha 
picture may also call to reflection the bdld and 
ambitious impostor, who, from the desire of ac- 
quiring influence over his fellow men, is 
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tempted to use his religious character as the 
means of effecting his purpose. As the ca- 
reer of such a character often begins and pro- 
ceeds to a certain length in the sincere feeling 
of devotion, it may be prevented from ending 
in a course of hypocrisy equally dangerous to 
the individual himself and to society, by the 
public exposure of the contents of one of those 
sepulchres, whitened on the outside, which are 
a charne! house within. 

We do not desire to travel out of the record, 
or to lay down any general rule in what cases 
satire ought, or ought not, to be employed in 
reprehension of hypocrisy. Undoubtedly there 
may be instances to which Bourdaloue’s argu- 
ments are applicable, and where it may be bet- 
ter that a-criminal person should be punished, 
or expelled from society, without public ex- 

osure. But the case of Tartuffe is that of a 
vilely wicked man, rendering the profession of 
religion hateful, by abusing it for the worst 
purposes ; and if such characters occurred, as 
there is little reason to doubt, in the: time and 
court of Louis XIV; we can see no reason 
against their being gibbeted in effigy. The 
poet himself is at pains to show that he draws 
the true line of distinction betwixt the hypocrite 
and the truly oe poy: man. When the duped 
Orgon, astonished at the discovery of Tartuife's 
villany, expresses himself doubtful of the ex- 
istence of real worth, Cléante replies to him 
with his usual sense and moderation. 


“ Hé bien! ne voila pas de vos emportemens! 
Vous ne gardez en rien les doux tempéramens. 


Dans la droite raison jamais n’entre la votre; 

Et toujours d’un exces vous vous jetz dans 
l'autre. 

Vous voyez votre erreur, et vous avez connu 

Que par un zéle feint vous ¢tiez prévenu: 

Mais poor vous corriger quelle raison demande 

Que vous alliez passer dans une erreur plus 
grande, ; 

Et qu’avecque le cur d'un perfide vaurien 

Vous confondiez les curs de tous les gens du 
bien ? : 

Quoi! parce qu’un fripon vous dupe avec au- 
dace 

Sous le pompeux éclat d’un austére grimace, 

Vous voulez que partout on soit fait comme lvi, 

Et qu’aucun vrai dévot ne se trouve aujour- 
a'hui? 

Laissez acx libertins ces sottes consequences : 

Démélez le vertu d’avec ses apparences, 

Ne hasardez jamais vétre estime trop tét, 

Et soyez pour cela dans le milieu qu'il faut. 

Gardez vous, s‘ilse peut, d’honorer |’imposture : 

Mais au vrai z¢le aussi n’ailez pas faire injure ; 

Ets’il vous faut tomber dans une extrémité, 

Péchez plutét encor de cet autre cété.”— 

Act V. Scene 1. 


After the victorious reception of “ Tartuffe,” 
and before the clamour and controversy to 
which it gave occasion were nearly ended, 
Moliere presented the stage with the wild and 
lively comedy of Amphitryon. We must own 
that a piece founded on such a subject does not 
appear to us to have been wisely calculated to 
efface the reproaches cast upon the author of 
“ Tartuffe,” as a corrupter of national morals, 
and that a satire on some decided vice, fashion- 
able at the time, would have much better sup- 
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ported his defence against the devotees, whe- 
ther true or false, than a drama, which; though 
drawing its origin from pagan times, must al- 
ways remain censurable. But the subject had 
been admitted on every stage in Europe, al- 
though, according to Riccoboni, it should not 
be received on any theatre, where morals are 
respected. 

The truth may, perhaps, be, that Moliere, 
weary for the moment of contention, was willing 
to compose a play, entertaining from its subject, 
and affording room for jests, which neither men 
of fashion, doctors, princesses, nor bigots, could 
regard as personal. He might remember what 
the great Condé said to Louis X1V., when the 
king asked him’ how the auditors, so sensitive 
about Tartuffe, listened, without indignation, 
to the prcfanities and indecencies of a coarse 
farce caled Scaramouche Hermite. “ Be- 
cause,” replied Conde, “it only violates decen- 
cy and religion, without attacking priests and 
bigots.” Be that as it may, Amphitryon was 
handled with infinite humour,and with as much 
decency as the story permitted, and censure 
was drowned in laughter. 

Moliere was not so fortunate in his next 
piece, though equally well received, and no less 
deserving of it. George Dandin, a wealthy 
citizen, who has had the imprudence to marry a 
sprig of quality, daughter of an old jackass of 
nobility-called Monsieur De Sotenville, and his 
no less noble spouse Madame de la Prudoterie, 
is exposed at once to the coquetry of a light- 
headed wife, who despises his birth and under- 
standing, and to the rigorous sway of her pa- 
rents; who, called upon to interfere with their 
authority, place their daughter in the right, 
and the unhappy roturier, their son-in-law, in 
the wrong, on every appeal which is made to 
them. Angelica is represented as thoughtless, 
not criminal, and appearances, at least, are thus 
saved. Nevertheless, there was more than one 
Sotenville about court, and Dandin in the city, 
who felt the ridicule sting home, and complain- 
ed, as Rousseau did afterwards, that, in seeking 
food for his satiric vein, Moliere was not unwill- 
ing to pervert the order of society, and to sow 
dissention in the bosom of families. The pub- 
lic again laughed at the sufferers, and excul- 
pated the poet, or became, by their applause, 
his accomplices in the pretended crime. 

George Dandin was acted 18th July, 1668. 
On the 3d September, in the same year, the 
moral comedy of L’Avare was presented to the 
public by the fertile muse of our author. The 
general conception of the piece, as well as 
many of the individual scenes, are taken from 
Plautus, but adapted to French society, with a 
degree of felicity belonging to Moliere alone. 
The poor, (and most people think themselves 
so with relation to their expenses,) are usually 
somewhat envious of the rich, and. very willing 
to enjoy a laugh at their cost ; especially if the 
latter stand convicted of avarice, or saving mo- 
ney, not for the sake of what it can procure, 
but for the purpose of amassing and hoarding it. 
No vice meets with less sympathy than ava- 
rice, for the good reason that all think that 
they could employ, to advantage, what the 
miser seems to possess only after the manner 
of sop’s dog in the manger, withholding it 
from others, yet denying to himself the enjoy- 
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ments which it might command. The vice 
also, when it gains possession of an indivi- 
dual, shows so mean, inconsequential, and un- 
reasonable, that we cannot wonder at its 
being a favourite subject for satirical poetry. 
The highest compliment paid to the truth of 
Molicre’s pieture was by an actual miser, who 
was so much delighted with the representation, 
that he did not grudge the money which his 
admission had cost, because the piece, as he ar- 
gued, contained such excellent lessons of eco- 
nomy. It is remarkable that M. Taschereau, 
while he mentions this play as an immortal 
page in the history of French manners, seems 
to think that it records a character which has 
now ceased to exist in Paris. Elwes has been 
long in his grave ; but we believe that Harpa- 
gons could yet be found on this side of the 
Channel. “ L’Avare” was less favourably re- 
ceived than usual; the reason assigned is its 
being written in prose ;—but posterity did Mo- 
liere ample justice :—it was transferred to the 
British stage, of which it still retains possession, 
by the celebrated Fielding. 

Monsieur De Pourceaugnac, acted in au- 
tumn, 1669, “is,” says Voltaire, “a farce ; but 
in all Moliere’s farces are found scenes worthy 
of the highest class of comedy.” It is mixed, 
undoubtedly, with much buffoonery of a coarse 
and low kind; but this was necessary to at- 
tract large popular audiences. “[ dm the 
manager of a theatre as well as an author,” 
said Moliere, “I must make some money, as 


well as correct and instruct, and I am neces- 
sarily sometimes induced to consult the profit 


and interest of my company, at the expense of 
my own fame as an author.” Toa confession 
so frank and manly no critic can venture to re- 
ply; the only wonder is, how little, compara- 
tively speaking, there is of meanness or sacri- 
fice to public taste, how much of real wit and 
comedy, in compositions which claim no higher 
name than farces. 

The province of Limoges has been esteemed 
the Thebes of France, and its natives, as if born 
in @ grosser air, are popularly supposed -pe- 
culiarly dull, and liable to imposition. A 
Limosin gentleman named Monsieur De Pour- 
ceaugnac (almost all the names of that coun- 
try terminate in ac,) comes to Paris to marry 
Julie, the heroine ; the authority of her father 
having destined her hand to him. But Julie 
has a lover, and this lover has the art to play 
off so many tricks and mystifications upon the 

rovincial suitor, that he finally’ relinquishes 
his suitin despair. The pieco being a comedie- 
ballet, the comic scenes are intermingled with 
eants resembling the ancient masque, 
which were ingeniously contrived so as to blend 
with the interest ofthe piece. What is deliver- 
ed as'real comic dialogue is so excellent, that 
Diderot has well said, the critic would be much 
mistaken who should think there were men 
more capable of writing “ Monsieur De Pour- 
ceaugnac” than of composing the “ Misan- 
thrope.” This piece was brought on the Eng- 
lish stage under the title of the “Brave Irish 
man.” The object of the tricks and jests of 
the scene is, in that little piece, an honest Hi- 
bernian, whom the author has gifted with a 
perfect ignorance of the town, and a competent 
quantity of confusion of ideas, but, at the same 
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time, with so much of the native gallantry of 
his country, that, instead of encountering the 
fate of Monsieur de Pourceaugnac, he breaks 
through all the toils which have been spread 
for him, and carries off the lady in spite of his 
intriguing rival. 

Omitting Les A4mans Magnifiques, called by 
Moliere a minor comedy, but which may be 
rather considered as a piece of ffame-work for 
the introduction of scenic pageantry, and which 
is only distinguished by some satirical shafts, 
directed against the now obsolete folly of judi- 
cia! astrology, we hasten to notice a master- 
piece of Moliere’s art in Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme. This piece was written to please the 
court and gentry, at the expense of the nou- 
veaux riches, who, rendered wealthy by the 
sudden acquisition of immense fortune, become 
desirous to emulate such as have been educated 
in the front ranks of society, in those accom- 
plishments, whether mental or personal, which 
cannot be gracefully acquired after the early 
part of life is past. A grave, are A gentle- 
man learning to dance is proverbially ridicu- 
lous ; but the same absurdity attaches to every 
one, who, suddenly elevated from his own 
sphere, becomes desirous of imitating, in the 
most minute particulars, those who are deni- 
zens of that to which he is raised. It is scarce- 
ly necessary to notice, that the ridicule direct- 
ed against such characters as Monsieur .Jour- 
dain properly applies, not to their having made 
their fortunes, if by honest means, but to their 
being ambitious to ope age themselves by 
qualities inconsistent with their age, habits of 
thinking, and previous manners. Jonson, be- 
fore the time of Moliere, had described, in the 
character of Sogliardo, a character something 
like Monsieur Jourdain, to whom the Herald’s 
College had assumed for crest a headless boar. 
“And rampant too—troth I commend the 
herald’s wit,” observes one of the personages. 
“ He has decyphered him with a swine with- 
out a head, without brain, wit, or any thing, in- 
deed, ramping to gentility.” But the comic 
power of Moliere has dwelt upoh and illustrated 
the character, which Jonson only indicated by 
a few rough outlines; and there are few scenes, 
even in this admirable author’s performances, 
more laughable than those of Jourdain’s scenes 
with his various teachers, illustrated by the 
raillery of Nicole, who sees and exposes so 
naturally the folly of her master. 

The subjects of raillery most generally pi- 
quant to the high born and courtly, are those 
directed against such intruders as Monsieur 
Jourdain, whom wealth emboldens to thrust 
upon them an awkward pretension to equality. 
Yet the court of France did not receive Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme in a favourable man- 
ner, when first presented at Chambord, on 14th 
October, 1670. Louis XIV., contrary to his 
wont, sate silent during the entertainment, and 
did not, as had been his custom hitherto, ad- 
dress a single word of encouragement to the 
author. Regis ad exemplar, the lords of the 
court looked cold on Moliere, and the tongues 
of all his enemies were unchained. Some called 
shame upon him, for having represented Do- 
rante, a man of quality, united in a scheme for 
duping Monsieur Jourdain, and partaking his 
spoils. Others, with more judgment, exclaimed 
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inst the extravagant interlude, in which the 
jusgebe gentilhomme is persuaded that the 
Grand Seignor has made him a Mamamouchi, 
a knight of an imaginary order, and. goes 
through the ceremony of a mock installation. 
Those very critics who asked how Moliére had 
hoped to pass such gibberish upon them as was 
sung on this occasion, had listened with tran- 
quillity, nay, with affected delight, to enter- 
tainments of the same kind, in which Louis 
himself had appeared as a performer. The 
friends of Moliere made no very judicious de- 
fence. They endeavoured to represent the 
plot of the interlude as probable, and quoted 
the instance of the Abbé St. Martin, who had 
been duped into a belief that he had received 
honours from the king of Siam. But Moliere’s 
apology rested on the very nature of the come- 
dlo-bellet, which admits of every species of in- 
cident, provided it produces good music and 
merry dances. 

Several days elapsed between the first and 
second representation; during which Moliere 
sustained all the anxiety of a discountenanced 
author. But after the piece had been acted 
for the second time, Louis at once did justice 
to the poet, and to his own judgment. The 
piece, he said, was excellent, and he had only 
suspended his opinion till he should be assured 
that he was speaking on mature reflection, and 
not under the seductive impression of excellent 
acting. 

Of course the tone of the courtiers changed ; 
the chorus of “ Ha la ba, Ba la chou,” became 


wit and sense, and Dorante was only a man of 
' 


quality who inflicted condign punishment on 
an insolent roturier, and abated his fever of 
conceit by assisting to drain his pocket. A 
certain duke, in particular, who had been loud 
in declaring against the dancing Turks and 
their unintelligible mummery, now exclaimed 
in well painted rapture, “ Moliere is inimitable. 
He has reached a point of perfection to which 
none of the ancients ever attained.” 

Les Fourberies de Scapin, an imitation of the 
Phormio of Terence, was Moliere’s next per- 
formance. 


city of Paris, and possesses no other interest 
than what can be produced by whimsical inte- 
rest, the tricks of an ingenious valet, 


“ From top to toe the Geta now in vogue,” 


upon an ill-tempered and avaricious father, 
in behalf of a giddy and extravagant son. 
There is no severe strain of morality in such a 
plot, but it is absurd to suppose that either pa- 
rents will become dishonest, or sons disobedient, 
because they see Scapin and Leandre cheat 
old Argante. It would be as reasonable to 
suppose that a peasant would go home and beat 
his wife, because Punch in the puppet-show 
cudgels Joan.. This comedy is one of adven- 
ture and intrigue, with little pretension to de- 
lineation of character. But Moliere’s exquisite 
skill in oy could not be suppressed or 
concealed. e doubt if, with his utmost ef- 
forts, he could have been absolutely dull, with- 
out the assistance of a pastoral ‘subject and 
heroic measure. The phrase Que diable alla- 
t-il faire dans cette galére ? will live as long as 
the French language. 





| Hotel de Rambonillet. 
| exclusive distinction, as they dared no longer 


Tt was-written not for the amuse- | 
ment of the court, but for the diversion of the | 
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Psyche may be omitted as a subject totally 
unfitted for Moliere’s genius; we are even 
tempted to say it could not be the work of the 
author of the “ Misanthrope,” with its brilliant 
associates in fame—JVYon omnia—the highest 
genius has its natural bounds. La Comtesse 
d’ Escarbagnas, which next appears, turns en- 
tirely upon the oddities, absurdities, and affec- 
tations, of the provincial noblesse, who had at 
that time manners and habits of thinking ex- 
tremely ridiculous in the eyes of the more 
omg society of the court. Moliere must 

ave been completely acquainted with these 
ludicrous points in the character of this class 
of society, as he had resided in so many diffe- 
rent parts of France at the head of his wander- 
ing troop. Accordingly he has presented. us 
with the rural Dowager, who is deeply in- 
censed that a man of quality at court, whose 
family is not, perhaps, above two hundred 
years old, should dare to compare his gentility 
with that of her deceased husband, who had 
lived all his life in the country, kept a pack of 
hounds, and signed himself Count, in every 
bill, bond, or acquittance. The clownishness 
of the poor lady’s servants is humorously con- 
trasted with her vain attempts to make them 
keep up the appearances she thinks suitable to 
her rank. It is, perhaps, the piece of Moliere’s 
in which foreigners feel the comic point less 
forcibly; but it was followed by one, the inte- 
rest of which is vivid and unimpaired by the 
course of time. 

This is Les Femmes Savantes, acted on 11th 
Merch, 1672; it was directed against a new 
female foible which had sprung up in the world 
of fashion, after the explosion of that of the 
Always ambitious of 


render themselves conspicuous by the jargon 
of romance, they adopted the honours. of 
science, and aspired to the dignity of learned 
ladies. Moliere, “the Contemplator” as his 
friends called him, did not suffer this new 
species of pedantry to elude his vigilance. In 
fact it was of the same genus, though of a dif- 
ferent species from that which he had formerly 
assailed successfully; for modish affectation 
possesses as many heads as the fabled hydra, of 
which 


“ One still bourgeons where another falls:” 


and the satirist, on his part, deserved the 
praise due to a moral Hercules. 

Out of a fashion or humour, which to an or- 
dinary man would have but afforded a few 
scenes, Moliere has found sufficient interest to 
fill up five acts of one of his best regular come- 
dies. The Abbé Cotin—a personage who, af- 
fecting to unite in himself the rather inconsis- 
tent characters of a writer of poem’ of gal- 
lantry and a powerful and excellent ereasbet 
had obtained in the satires of Boileau a painful 
immortality—was also distinguished in “ Les 
Femmes Savantes” as one of the leading beaux- 
esprit of the day, a poet @ la mode, who, with 
equal truth and modesty, had the assurance to 
claim for himself the title of the Father of 
French Epigram. His dramatic name was 
originally Frcotin, which, as too plainly point- 
ing out the individual, was softened into Tris- 
sotin. The following are the colours with 
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which Moliere has painted the unfortunate 
academician, for such Cotin had the honour 
to be 


“ Monsieur Trissotin 
M’inspire au fond de l’Ame an dominant cha- 





grin. 
Je ne puis consentir, pour gagner ses suffrages, 
A me déshonorer en prisant ses ouvrages ; 
C'est par eux qu’d mes yeux il a d’abord paru, 
Et je connoissois avant que |’avoir vu. 
Je vis, dans le fatras des éerits qu'il nous donne, 
Ce qu’étale en tous lieux sa pedante personne, 
La constante hauteur de sa présomption, 
Cette intrépidité de bonne opinion, 
Cet indolent état de confiance extréme, 
Qui le rend en tout temps si- content de soi- 
méme, 
Qui fait qu’h son mérite incessamment il rit, 
Qu’il se sait si bon gré de tout ce qu'il écrit, 
Et qu’il ne voudroit pas changer sa renommée 
Contre tous les honneurs d’un général d'armée.” 


The coxcombry of Trissotin is most plea- 
santly contrasted with the severe, grave, and 
more formal folly and presumption of Vadius, 
a pedant of heavier pretensions, founded upon 
his scholarship. The effect produced by the 
introduction of this brace of pretenders to the 
heroines, upon whom their supposed merits 

roduce the same effect as the fashionable bril- 
jancy of Mascarille and Jodelet in “ Les Pré- 
cieuses Ridicules,” is extremely comical; nor 
is the behaviour of the two originals to each 
other less so, since, after dispensing the neces- 





sary degree of mutual flattery, a mistake of the 
pedant in criticising a madrigal of which Tris- 
sotin was the author, sets them together by the 
ears, and produces a scene of quarrelling as | 
ridiculous as that of mutual flattery which pre- 
ceded it. 

The character of the learned ladies, who ex- 
claim in rapture at sight of a man who unter- 
stands Greek, dismiss their female domestic 
because she does not understand the delicacies 
of French grammar, and well-nigh cashier a 
lackey, not for dropping a chair, but because 
he does not know the consequence of any de- 
rangement from the centre of gravity, is well 
contrasted with the foible of the Father of the 
Family, a man not devoid of good sense, and | 
extremely fond of vindicating his title to be 
obeyed, so long as his wife is absent, but sub- | 
mitting on all occasions when he is called upon | 
to maintain his rights by courageous perseve- | 
rance against the will of his ans pany This | 

lay has been always considered one of Mo- 
fiere's most powerful, as it is one of his most 
regular comedies. 

he last of this great author's labours was at | 
once directed against the faculty of medicine, 
and aimed at its most vulnerable point—name- | 
ly, the influence used by some unworthy mem- 
bers of the profession to avail themselves of the 
nervous fears and unfounded apprehensions of | 
hypochondriac patients. Instead of treating | 
imaginary maladies as a mental disease, requir- 
ing moral medicine, there have been found in | 
all times medical men, capable of listening to | 
the rehearsal of these brain-sick whims as if 
they were real complaints, prescribing for them 
as such, and receiving the wages of imposition, 
instead of the honourable reward of science. 
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On the other hand it must be admitted that the 
faculty has always possessed members of a spi- 
rit to condemn and regret such despicable prac- 
tices. There cannot be juster objects of satire 
than such empirics, nor is there a foible more 
deserving of ridicule than the selfish timidity 
of the hypochondriac, who, ungrateful for the 
store of good health with which nature has en- 
dowed him, assumes the habitual precautions 
of an infirm patient. 

Moliere has added much to the humour of 
the piece by assigning to the Malade Imagi- 
naire a strain of frugality along with his love 
of medicine, which Som him to take every 
mode that may diminish the expense of his 
supposed indisposition. The expenses of a 
sick bed are often talked of, but it is only the 
imaginary valetudinarian who thinks of carry- 
ing economy into that department ; the real 
patient has other things to think of. Argan 
therefore is discovered taxing his apothecary’s 
bill, at once delighting his ear with the flowery 
language of the a: ty and gratifying 
his frugal disposition by clipping off some items 
and reducing others, and arriving at the dou- 
ble conclusion, first, that if his apothecary does 
not become more reasonable, he cannot afford 
to be a sick man any longer; and secondly, 
that as he has swallowed fewer drugs by one- 
third this month than he had done the last, it 
was no wonder that he was not so well. The 
inference “ Je le dirai d Monsieur Pargon, afin 
qu'il mette ordre a cela,” is irresistibly comic. 

It is scarcely an overstrained circumstance 
that an original, at once so fond of medicine 
and so chary of his money, should think of 
marrying his daughter to a young cub of a 
medical student, who is to be dubbed doctor in 
a few days. He is directed to this choice both 
by the honour in which he holds the faculty, 
and the desire to possess the necessary medi- 
cal advice within his own family which he is 
obliged to purchase at sodeara rate. A second 
wife, the stepmother of the destined bride, 
soothes her husband in this as well as his other 
humours. The match is opposed, and finally 
with success, by the inclinations of Angélique, 
the daughter, and the intrigues of her lover, 
Cléante, seconded by Toinette, a fille de cham- 
bre of the same brisk lively humour which the 
author loved to draw. Thomas Diafoirus, the 
young candidate for the privilege of killing or 
curing, is an admirable portrait of its particu- 
lar class. Pedantry is never more ridiculous 
than when associated with youth, upon which 
it sits so awkwardly. a 

There is a stage anecdote about the repre- 
sentation of the characters, worth the remark 
of more than one manager. An actress of his 
troop, of considerable pretensions, had married 
an inferior comedian named Beauveau, who 
had been at one time a candle-snuffer in the 
theatre. The parts of Toinette and Thomas 
Diafoirus were entrusted to this couple. Mo- 
liere made so many critical objections to the 
lady’s performance that she lost all patience. 
“ You say all this to me,” said she, “ and nota 
word to my husband.” “Heaven forbid I 
should attempt to instruct him,” said Moliere, 
“ nature has given Monsieur Beauveau an in- 
stinctive comprehension of the part, which I 
should spoil in attempting to mend it.” 
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Argan is et last aded, that the surest 
and cheapest way of securing himself against 
the variety of maladies by which he is beset, 
will be to become a doctor in his own proper 
person. He modestly represents his want of 
preliminary study, and of the necessary know- 
ledge even of the Latin language ; but he is 
assured that by merely putting on the robe and 
cap of a physician, he will find himself endow- 
ed with all the knowledge necessary for exer- 
cising the profession. “ What,” says the pa- 
tient, “will merely putting on the habit ena- 
ble me to speak scholarly upon diseases ?” 
“ Assuredly,” teply his advisers, “ under such 
a garb gibberish becomes learning, and folly 
wisdom.” This leads to the interlude which 
concludes the piece. being the mock ceremo- 
nial of receiving a physician into the Escula- 
pian college, couched in macaronic Latinity, 
which was afterwards introduced by Foote in 
the farce where Dr. Last makes a figure so dis- 
tinguished. Another of these interludes we 
may barely mention as containing one of those 
flashes of humour of which Moliere was so la- 
vish, that they are to be found in his most tri- 
fling productions. Such certainly is a dance in 
which Polichinelle (Punch namely), is pursued 
in the dark by the officers of justice (archers), 
and puts them to flight by making a sound re- 
sembling the report of a pistol. But though 
this is even childishly farcical, what can be 
more truly comic than the exclamation of the 
archers when they rally on the unfortunate 
jester :-— 


“ Faquin, maraud, pendard, impudent, témé- 
raire, 

Insolent, effronté, coquin, filou, voleur, 
Yous osez nous faire peur !” 


As the “ Malade Imaginaire” was the last 
character in which Moliere appeared, it is here 
necessary to say a few words upor his capacity 


as an actor. He bore, according to one con- 
temporary, and with justice, the first rank 
among the performers of his line. He was a 
comedian from top to toe. He seemed to pos- 
sess more voices than one, besides which every 
limb had its expression ;—a step in advance or 
retreat, a wink, a smile, a nod, expressed more 
in his action, than the greatest talker could ex- 
plain in words in the course of an hour. He 
was, says another contemporary, neither cor- 
pulent nor otherwise, rather above the middle 
size, with a noble carriage and well formed 
limbs; he walked with dignity, had a very se- 
rious aspect, the nose and mouth rather large, 
with full lips, a dark complexion, the eye- 
brows black and strongly marked, and a com- 
mand of countenance which rendered his phy- 
siognomy formed to express comedy. A less 
friendly pen (that of the author of L’In-promp- 
tu de l’Hotel de Condé) has caricatured Mo- 
liere as coming on the stage with his head 
thrown habitually back, his nose turned u 

into the air, his hands on his sides with an af- 
fectation of negligence, and (what would seem 
in England a gross affectation, but which was 
tolerated in Paris as an expression of the super- 
bia quesita meritis,) his peruke always envi- 
roned by a crown of laurels. But the only real 
defect in his performance arose from a habitual 
hoquet, or slight hiccup, which he had acquired 
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by attempting to render himself master of an 
extreme volubility of enunciation, but which 
his exquisite art. contrived on almost all occa- 
sions successfully to disguise. 

Thus externally fitted for his art, there can 
be no doubt that he, who possessed so much 
comedy in his conceptions of characer, must 
have had equal judgment and taste in the the- 
atrical expression, and that only the poet him- 
self could fully convey what he alone could have 
composed. He performed the principal cha- 
racter in almost all his own pieces, and ad- 
hered to the stage even when many motives 
concurred to authorize his retirement. 

We do not reckon it any great temptation to 
Moliere, that the Academy should have opened 
its arms to receive him, ander condition that 
he weuld abandon the profession of an actor ; 
but the reason which he assigned for declining 
to purchase the honour at the rate proposed, is 
worthy of being mentioned. ‘“ What cau in- 
duce you to hesitate?” said Boileau, charged 
by the Academicians with the negotiation. 
“ A point of honour,” replied Moliere. “ Now,” 
answered his friend, “ what honour can lie in 
blacking your face with mustachios, and as- 
suming the burlesque disguise of a buffoon, in 
order to be cudgelled on a public stage?” 
“The point of honour,” answered Moliere, 
“ consists in my not deserting more than a hun- 
dred persons, whom my personal exertions are 
necessary to support.” The Academy after- 
wards did honour to themselves and justice to 
Moliere by placing his bust in their hall, with 
this tasteful and repentant inscription— 

“ Nothing is wanting to the glory of Moliere. 
Moliere was wanting to ours!” 


That Moliere alleged no false excuse for 
continuing on the stage, was evident, when, in 
the latter years of his life, his decaying health 
prompted him strongly to resign. He had been 
at all times of a delicate constitution, and lia- 
ble to pulmonary affections, which were rather 
palliated than cured by submission, during long 
intervals, to a milk diet, and by frequenting 
the country, for which purpose he had a villa 
at Auteuil, near Paris. The malady grew more 


j ° . . ° 
alarming from time to time, and the exertions 


of voice and person required by his profession 
tended to increase its severity. On the 17th of 
February, 1673, he became worse than usual; 
Baron, an actor of the highest rank, and of his 
own training, joined with the rest of the com- 
pany in remonstrating against their patron go- 
ing on in the character of Argan. Moliere an- 
swered them in the same spirit which dictated 
his reply to Boileau: “ There are fifty people,” 
he said, “ who must want their daily bread, if 
the spectacle is put off. I should reproach my- 
self with their distress, if I suffered them to 
sustain such a loss, having the power to pre- 
vent it.” 

He acted accordingly that evening, but suf- 
fered most cruelly in the task of disguising his 
sense of internal pain. A singular contrast it 
was betwixt the state of the actor and the fic- 
titious character which he represented; Mo- 
liere was disguising his real and, as it proved, 
his dying agonies, in order to give utterance 
and interest to the feigned or fancied com- 
plaints of Le Malade Imaginaire, and repress- 
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ing the voice of mortal sufferance to affect that 
of an imaginary hypochondriac. At length on 
arriving at the concluding interlude, in which, 
assenting to the oath administered to him as 
the candidate for medical honecurs, in the mock 
ceremonial, by which he engages to administer 
the remedies prescribed by the ancients whe- 
ther right or wrong, and never to use any other 
than those approved by the college— 


* Maladus dit-il crevare, 
Et mori de suo malo,” 


as Moliere, in the character of Argan, repliedJu- 
ro, the faculty had a full and Stalvoveegs. The 
wheei was broken at the cistern—he had fallen 
into a convulsive fit. The entertainment was 
hurried to a conclusion, and Moliere was car- 
ried home. His cough returned with violence. 
and he was found to have burst a blood-vessel. 
A priest was sent for, and two scruptlous ec- 
clesiastics of Saint Eustace’s parish distin- 
guished themselves by refusing to administer 
the last consolations to a player and the author 
of Tartuffe. A third of better principles came 
too late, Moliere was insensible, and choked by 
the quantity of blood which he could not dis- 
charge. Two poor Sisters of Charity who had 
often experienced his bounty, supported him as 
he expired. 

Bigotry persecuted to the grave the lifeless 
reliques of the man of genius. Harlai, Arch- 
bishop of Paris, who himself died of the conse- 
quences of a course of continued debauchery, 
thought it necessary to show himself as into- 
lerantly strict in form as he was licentious in 
practice. He forbade the burial of a come- 
dian’sremains. Madame Moliere went to throw 
herself at the feet of Louis XIV. but with im- 
politic temerity her petition stated, that if her 
deceased husband had been criminal in com- 
posing and acting dramatic pieces, his Majes- 
ty, at whose command and for whose amuse- 
ment he had done so, must be criminal also. 
This argument, though in itself unanswerable, 
was too bluntly stated to be favourably re- 
ceived; Louis dismissed the suppliant with 
the indifferent answer, that the matter depend- 
ed on the Archbishop of Paris. The King, 
however, sent private orders to Harlai to re- 
voke the interdict against the decent burial of 
the man, whose talents, during his life-time, 
his Majesty had delighted to honour. The fu- 
neral took place accordingly, but, like that of 
Ophelia, “ with maimed rites.” The curate of 
St. Eustace had directions not to give his at- 
tendance, and the corpse was transported from 
his place of residence, and taken to the burial- 
ground, without being, as usual, presented at 
the parish church. This was not all. A large 
assemblage of the lower classes seemed to 
threaten an interruption of the funeral ceremo- 
ny. But their fanaticism was not proof against 
a thousand francs which the widow of Moliere 
dispersed among them from the windows, thus 
purchasing for the remains of her husband an 
uninterrupted passage to their last abode. 

In these latter proceedings all readers will 
recognise the bigotry of the time. If in thé 
peculiar circumstances in which Moliere died, 
while personating a ridiculous character, and 
affecting an imaginary disease, there are preci- 
sians, even in the present day, who may be dis- 





posed to regard this catastrophe as a special ma- 
nifestation of the divine displeasure, we would 
remind them, first, of the passage in the Gos- 
pel of St.. Mark, chapter xiii. verse 2, &c. 
strongly discountenancing such deductions. 
Secondly, we would observe, that the benevo- 
lent motive expressed by Moliere for acting 
upon that occasion could not be other than 
sincere, since bodily malady of the severe na- 
ture under which he laboured must have si- 
lenced personal vanity, or any less powerful 
reason than the one alleged. Lastly, we may 
add, that if it be in any cireumstances lawful 
to correet vice and folly by ridicule, and by an 
appeal to the feelings of the ludicrous which 
make part of our nature, the exposure of the 
selfish folly of the Malade Imaginaire, and of 
the ignorance as well as covetousness of those 
who assume the robe of knowledge without 
either knowledge or probity, must be a lawful 
and a useful employment. 

We have now finished with Moliere’s public 
life, which was, in many respects, one of the 
most triumphant, and even apparently the 
most happy, that a man of genius could well 
propose to himself. From the time he return- 
ed to Paris in 1658, till 1673 when he died, fif- 
teen years of continued triumph had attended 
his literary career ; and, wonderful to tell, not- 
withstanding the proverbial fickleness of courts 
and of popular audiences, Moliere never for a 
moment appears to have lost ground in their 
high opinion. His most insipid pieces, such as 
Melicerte and th~ like, incurred no disappro- 
bation, they served their purpose, and were so 
far applauded ; while those in which his own 
vein of wit and humour was displayed, were, 
in every instance, welcomed with shouts of ap- 
plause at their first representation, or with 
universal approbation after a short interval of 
doubt, which must have rendered it still more 
flattering ; like favours won from a mistress 
who would have refused them if she could. 
These were years, indeed, not of peace,—for 
Moliere was surrounded by enemies,—but 
years of victorious war with enemies whom he 
despised, defied, and conquered. Nor were 
they years of ease and indolence, but a far 
more happy period of successful exertion. 
His reputation was unbounded, and his praise 
the theme of every tongue, from that of the 
Grand Monarque himself, to the meanest of 
his subjects. 

Other men of genius have been victims to 
poverty and difficulties. But of these Moliere 
knew nothing. His income, arising from his 
profits as manager, actor, and author, was ex- 
tremely considerable, and, together with his 
pension, amounted to a sum amply sufficient 
for every purpose, whether of necessity or ele- 
gance. He was, in fact, an opulent man. This 
good fortune was well bestowed, for he was in- 

efatigable in acts of charity. He sought out 
objects for his liberality amongst sufferers of a 
more modest description, and was lavish of his 
alms, less justifiably perhaps, to the poor whom 
he met in the streets. It is well remembered 
how, on one of these occasions, having given a 
piece of money to a beggar as he asc i 
carriage, he was suprised to see the man come 
halloomg and panting after him, to tell him he 
had sake 5 wastaben in giving him a piece of 
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gold in place of some less valuable coin. 
“ Keep the money, my friend, and accept this 
other piece,” said Moliere, “ Ou la vertu va-t- 
elle senicher?” The action, as M. Taschereau 
says truly, shows Moliere’s benevolence, and 
the exclamation, in finding an expression so 
happy for such just wonder, marks his genius. 


The private circle of Moliere embraced the 
most distinguished men of the age. La Fon- 
taine, Boileau, the joyous Chapelle, Racine, 
and other names of distinction in that Augus- 
tan age of French literature, formed the society 
in which he commonly enjoyed his hours of 
leisure, and in which literature, taste, and con- 
viviality were happily blended. Many of the 
nobility had taste enough to wave the differ- 
ence of rank and to choose Moliere for a com- 
panion. “Come to meat any hour you please,” 
said the great Prince de Conde to our author, 
“you have but to announce your name by a 
valet-de-chambre, your visit can never be ill- 
timed.” 

When aristocratic pride, or more frequently 
private malice, and wounded self-conceit, as- 
suming the pretext of difference of rank, en- 
deavoured to put an affront upon Moliere, he 
usually received instant indemnification from 
some nobleman of better taste. Thus when 


the other valets-de-chambre of the royal house- 
hold showed an unwillingness to assist Moliere 
in the discharge of his office, Monsieur de Bel- 
locq, a man of genius as well as rank, rebuked 
them by saying aloud to the object of their pal- 
try spite—“ Permit me to assist you in making 
the king’s bed, Monsieur de Moliere—I shall es- 


teem myself honoured in having you for a com- 
panion.” 

Louis XIV., as we have already observed, 
was the constant and firm supporter of Moliere. 
When assailed by a horrible calumny, which 
we will presently notice, the king showed his 
total disbelief by becoming godfather to one of 
his children. In fact, to his own great honour, 
he spared no opportunity of showing favour to 
a man whose genius he was fortunately able to 
appreciate. he following is a remarkable 
instance, occurring in the Memoirs of Madame 
Campan. 

All the world has heard of the hearty appe- 
tite of the Grand Monarque. The liberal 
means which he took to appease his hunger at 
meal times not appearing uniformly sufficient 
to parry its siteae, the king introduced a ge- 
neral custom, that there should be a cold fowl, 
or some such trifle, kept in constant readiness 
en cas de nuit—in case that his Majesty should 
awake hungry. The King had been informed 
that the officers of his household had refused to 
admit Moliere to the table provided for them, 
under a, of the inequality of his condi- 
tion. He took an opportunity to correct this 
folly. ‘“ Moliere,” said he, “I am told you 
make bad cheer here, and I myself feel some- 
thing of an appetite. Let them serve up my 
en cas de nwt.” He then caused Moliere to 
sit down, cut up the fowl, and helping his valet- 
de-chambre, proceeded to breakfast along with 
him. It was at the King’s levee, so that the 
noblest about the court saw the society in 
which it pleased his Majesty to eat his meals; 
and it may be well believed there was no ob- 
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jection in future to the introduction of Moliere 
to the table of service, as it was termed. 

Yet Moliere had his cares and vexations; 
and the doom of man, born to trouble as the 
sparks fly upwards, was not reversed for this 
distinguished author. The plague and vexa- 
tion arising from quarrels amongst his players, 
led him to exclaim, in “ L’In-promptu de Ver- 
sailles,”—‘“ What a troublesome task to manage 
a company of players.” Toa young man, also, 
who wished to embrace the profession of an 
actor, and really had some talents for it, he 

ainted his own art in the most degrading co- 
ours; described its followers as compelled to 
procure the countenance of the great and pow- 
erful by the most disagreeable condescensions, 
and conjured him to follow out the law, for 
which his father had destined him, and to re- 
nounce all thoughts of the stage. There is 
room to believe that Moliere’s temper was so 
impatient, quick, and irritable, as to make him 
unusually sensible of the plagues and disap- 
pointments incidental to the situation of a ma- 
nager. He was sensitively alive to the mis- 
pronunciation of his own verses; and the anec- 
dote which M. Taschereau gives us as to his 
extreme agony on this subject, induces us to 
give credit to what is told of his impatience at 
any occasional want of punctuality, or acci- 
dental derangement of the business of the 
scene. 

But Moliere’s greatest source of unhappi- 
ness arose from his marriage; and upon this 
subject, the license of his younger years became 
the means of subjecting him to the most cruel 
calumnies in his more advanced life. 

During the time that Moliere was travelling 
about in the provinces, he formed a connexion 
with an actress of his company, named Made- 
laine Bejart. This lady had been previously a 
favourite of the Count de Modene, by whom, in 
1638, she had borne a daughter, named Fran- 
¢oise, who is supposed to have died soon after- 
wards. After the amour of Madelaine Bejart 
and Moliere had terminated, our author, in 
1661, married another Bejart, whose Christian 
name was Armande, and who, according to M. 
Taschereau, was the sister of his mistress Ma- 
delaine. In this connexion there is something 
disgusting, and which the laws of some coun- 
tries even regard as criminal.. But a much 
more foul accusation was framed upon it. 
One Monifleuri, the favourite performer of a 
troop of comedians, called of “1’Hotel de 
Bourgogne,” who were the rivals of that of 
Moliere, extracted out of the above circum- 
stance a most horrible and unnatural accusa- 
tion, which he had the audacity to put into the 
form of a petition to his Majesty. According 
to this atrocious libel, Armande was not the 
sister of Moliere’s former mistress Madelaine, 
but her daughter, and the fruits of her commn- 
nication with Moliere himself; thus confusing 
her with Frangoise, daughter of the Count de 
Modene, the fact of whose birth seemed to give 
some credit to the horrible assertion. 

Such is the account, given by M. Tasche- 
reau, ‘of the real family of Moliere's wife. Ac- 
cording to another hypothesis, detailed in three 
letters published as a supplement to the last 
edition of Moliere’s works, Armande Bej 
was not the sister, but actually the daug 
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of Madelaine Bejart and of the Count de Mo- 
dene. Under this supposition, Moliere mar- 
ried the child of his former mistress. The 
subject is disgusting, and the evidence on 
either side very imperfect. Undoubtedly it 
underwent some examination at the time ; for 
the King refused all credit to the odious impu- 
tation of Montfieuri, and, as we elsewhere hinted 
showed his total incredulity on the subject, by 
condescending, along with the Duchess of Or- 
leans, to stand godfather to Moliere’s first child, 
—the best refutation, certainly, which could 
be given to the calumny. 

But this marriage was in every respect im- 
prudent and inauspicious, and laid the founda- 
tion of his principal misfortunes. His wife was 
gay, beautiful, and coquettish in the extreme, 
yet he was not able to forbear loving her with 
an attachment which was neither deserved 
nor returned. She disgraced him repeatedly 
by her intrigues during his lifetime, and her 
scandalous adventures after his death were dis- 
honourable to his memory. The honest men 
whom his satire had ridiculed on account of 
domestic distresses of the same nature, had no 
doubt some feeling of internal satisfaction, 
when they found that the author of the “ Cocu 
Imaginaire” shared the same apprehensions 
with his hero, without having the slightest 
reason to doubt, in his own instance, of their 
being founded in reality. a z 

Leaving the consideration of his private life, 
chequered as it was by favourable and painful 
circumstances, we willingly take some general 
view of the character of Moliere as an author, 
in which we feel it our — to vindicate for 
him the very highest place of any who has ever 
distinguished himself in his department of lite- 
rature. His natural disposition, his personal 
habits, his vivacity as a Frenchman, the depth 


of his knowledge of human nature, his com- | 


mand of a language eminent above all others 
for the power of expressing ludicrous images 
and ‘ideas, raise him to the highest point of 
eminence amongst the authors of his own coun- 
try and class, and assure him an easy superi- 
ority over those of every other country. 

Our countrymen will perhaps ask, if we have 


forgotten the inimitable comic powers of our | 


own Shakspeare. The sense of humour dis- 
played by that extraordinary man is perhaps as 
remarkable as his powers of searching the hu- 
man bosom for other and deeper purposes. But 


if Johnson has rightly defined comedy to be “a | 


dramatic representation of the lighter faults of 
mankind, with a view to make folly and vice 
ridiculous,” it would be difficult to show that 
Shakspeare has dedicated to such purposes more 
than occasional and scattered scenes, dispersed 
through his numerous dramas. The “ Merry 
Wives of Windsor” is perhaps the piece most re- 
sembling a regular comedy, yet the poetry with 
which it abounds is of a tone, which soars, in 
many respects, beyond its sphere. - In most of 
his other compositions, his comic humour is 
rather an ingredient of the drama, than the 

int to which it is emphatically and specially 
directed. The scenes of Falstaff are but intro- 
duced to relieve and garnish the historical 
chronicle which he desired to bring on the 
stage. In the characters of Falconbridge and 
Hotspur, their peculiar humour gilds the stern 
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features of high and lofty chivalry: in the 
“ Tempest,” the comic touches shine upon and 
soften the extravagance of beautiful poetry and 
romantic fiction. These plays may be some- 
thing higher and better, but they are not co- 
medies dedicated to expose the vices and follies 
of mankind, though containing in them much 
that tends to that purpose. It must also be 
remembered, that the manners in Shakspeare 
(so far as his comedy depends on them) are so 
antiquated, that but for the deep and universal 
admiration with which England regards her 
immortal bard, and the pious care with which 
his works have been explained and commented 
upon, the follies arising out of the fashions of 
his time would be entirely obsolete. We enjoy 
such characters as Don Armado, and even 
Malvolio, as we would do the pictures of Van- 
dyke in a gallery; not that they resemble in 
their exterior any thing we have ever seen or 
could have imagined, until the excellence of 
the painter presented them before us, and made 
us own that they must have been drawn from 
originals, now forgotten. 

The scenes of Moliere, however, are painted 
from subjects with which our own times are 
acquainted ; they represent follies of a former 
date indeed, but which have their resemblances 
in the present day. Some old-fashioned habits 
being allowed for, the personages of his drama 
resemble the present generation as much as 
our grandmother’s portraits, but for hoop pet- 
ticoats and commodes, resemble their descend- 
ants of the present generation. Our physi- 
cians no longer wear robes of office, or ride 
upon malen, task we cannot flatter ourselves 
that the march of intellect, as the cant phrase 





goes, has exploded either the “ Malade Ima- 
ginaire,” or the race of grave deceivers who 
| fattened on his folly. If, again, we look at Mo- 
liere’s object in all the numerous pieces which 
| his fertile genius produced, we perceive a ¢on- 
| stant, sustained, and determined warfare against 
vice and folly,—sustained by means of wit and 
satire, without any assistance derived either 
from sublimity or pathos. It signified little to 
Moliere what was the mere form which his 
| drama assumed: whether regular comedy or 
comédie-ballet, whether his art worked’ in its 
regular sphere, or was pressed by fashion into 
the service of mummery and pantomime, its 
excellence was the same,—if but one phrase 
| was uttered, that phrase was comic. Instead 
of sinking down to the farcical subjects which 
| he adopted, whether by command of the king, 
or to sacrifice to the popular taste, Moliere 
| elevated these subjects by his treatment of 
| them. His pen, like the hand of Midas, turned 
| all it touched to gold; or rather, his mode of 
treating the most ordinary subject gave it a 
value such as the sculptor or engraver can con- 
| fer upon clay, rock, old copper, or even cherry- 
| stones. 

It is not a little praise to this great author, 
that he derived none of his powers of amuse- 
ment from the coarse and mean sources to 
which the British dramatic poets had such li- 
beral recourse. This might, and probably did, 
flow in part from the good taste of the poet 
himself, but it was also much owing to that of 
Louis XIV. Whatever the private conduct of 
that prince, of which enough may be learned 
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from the scandalous chronicle of the times, he 
knew too well son métier de Roi, and what was 
due to his dignity in public, to make common 
jest with his subjects at any thing offensive to 
good morals or decorum. Charles II., on the | 
other hand,— 


“A merry monarch, scandalous and poor,”— 


had been too long emancipated by his exile 
from all regal ceremonial, to lay his sense of 
humour under any restraints of delicacy. He 
enjoyed a broad jest, as he would have done 
an extra bottle of wine, without being careful 
about the persons who participated with him 
in either; and bence a personal laxity of con- 
duct which scandalized the feelings of Evelyn, 
and a neglect of decency in public entertain- 
ments, encouraged by the presence of the so- 
vereign, which called down the indignation of 
Collier. Some comparatively trifling slips, 
with which the critics of the period charge Mo- 
liere, form no exception to the generai decorum 
of his writings. 

Looking at their general purpose and ten- 
dency, we must be convinced that there is no 
comic author, ef ancient or modern times, who 
directed his satire against such a variety of 
vices and follies, which, if he could not alto- 
gether extirpate, he failed not at all events to 
drive out of the shape and form which they 
had assumed. 

The absurdities of L’Etourdi, the riciculous 
jargon of the Précieuses, the silly quarrels of the 
overs in the Dépit Amoureux, the absurd jea- 
lousy of husbands in L’Ecole des Maris, the 
varied fopperies and affectations of men of 
fashion in Les Facheux, the picture of hypo- 
erisy in the Tartuffe, the exhibition at once of 
bizarre and untractable virtue, and of the de- 
pravity of dissimulation in the Misanthrope, 
the effects of the dangers of misassorted alli- 
ances in George Dandin, of the tricks of do- 
mestics in Les Fourberies de Scapin, of the 
pedantic affectation of learning in Les Fem- 
mes Savantes, of the dupes who take physic 
and the knaves who administer it in the Malade 
Imaginaire,—all these, with similar aberra- 
tions, exposed and exploded by the pen of a sin- 
gle author, showed that Moliere possessed, in 
a degree superior to all other men, the falcon’s 
piercing eye to detect vice under every veil, 
or folly in every shape, and the talons with 
which to pounce upon either, as the natural 
prey of the satirist. No other writer of comedy 
ever soared through flights so many and so 
various. 

We have said that the comedy of Moliere 
never exhibits any touch of the sublime; and 
from its not being attempted in those more se- 
rious pieces, as Don Garcie and Meélicerte, 
where a high strain of poetry might have been 
struck to advantage, we conceive that Moliere 
did not possess that road to the human bosom. 
One passage alone strikes us as approaching 
to a very lofty tone. Don Juan, distinguished 
solely by the desperation of his courage, enters 
the tomb of the Commander, and ridicules the 
fears of his servant when he tells him that the 
statue has nodded in answer to the invitation 
delivered to him by his master’s command. 
Don Juan delivers the same invitation in per- 
son, and the statue again bends his head. Feel- 
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| ing a touch of the snpernatural terror to which 

his lofty courage refuses to give way, his sole 
| observation is, “ Allons, sortons d'ici.” A re- 
| treat, neither alarmed nor precipitated, is all 
which he will allow to the terrors of such a 
prodigy. 

In like manner, although we are informed 
that Moliere possessed feelings of sensibility 
too irritable for his own happiness in private 
life, his writings indicate no command of the 
pathetic. His lovers are always gallant and 
witty, but never tender or ardent. This is the 
case, not only where the love intrigue is only 
a means of carrying on the business of the 
scene, but in Le Depit Amoureux, where the 
ardour of affection might have — 
mingled with the tracasseries of the lovers’ 
quarrels; and in Pysché, in which it is to be 
supposed the author would have introduced the 
passionate and pathetic, if he had possessed the 
power of painting it. Nor do any of his per- 
sonages, in all the distresses in which the scene 
places them, ever make a strong impression on 
the feelings of the audience, who are only 
amused by the ludicrous situations to which 
the distresses give rise. The detected villany 
of Tartuffe affects the feelings indeed strongly, 
but it is more from the gratification of honest 
resentment against a detected miscreant, than 
from any interest we take in the fortunes of 
the duped Orgon. 

Neither did Moliere ornament his dramatic 
pieces with poetical imagery, whether descrip- 
tive or moral. His mode of writing excluded 
the “ morning sun, and all about gilding the east- 
ern horizon.” He wrote to the understanding, 
and not to the fancy, and was probably aware 
moreover that such poetical ornaments, how- 
ever elegant when under the direction of good 
taste, are apt to glide into the opposite extreme, 
and to lead to that which Moliere regarded as 
the greatest fault in composition, an affectation 
of finery approaching to the language of the 
Précieuses Ridicules.. Alceste, in Le Misan- 
thrope, expresses the opinion of the author on 
this subject — 


Ce style figuré, dont on se fait vanité 

Sort de bon caractére, et de la verité, 

Ce n’est que jeu de mots, qu’ affectation pure, 

Et ce n'est point ainsi que parle la nature. 

Le méchant gout de sitcle en cela me fait peur, 

Nos peres tout grossiers l’avoient beaucoup 
meilleur. 


In what, therefore, it may be asked, con- 
sisted the excellence of this entertaining wri- 
ter, whose works, as often as we have opened a 
volume during the composition of this slight 
article, we have found it impossible to lay out 
of our hand until we had completed a scene, 
however little to our immediate purpose of 
consulting it? If Moliere did not possess, or 
at least has not exercised the powers of the 
sublime, the pathetic, or the imaginative in 
poetry, from whence do his works derive their 
undisputed and almost universal power of 
charming? We reply, from their truth and 
from their simplicity; from the powerful and 
penetrating view of human nature, which could 
strip folly and vice of all their disguise, and ex- 
pose them to laughter and scorn when they 
most hoped for honour and respect; also from 
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the extreme naiveté as well as force of the ex- 
pressions which effect the author’s purpose. 
A father consults his friends about the deep 
melancholy into which his daughter is fallen : 
one advises to procure for her a handsome piece 
of plate, beautifully sculptured, as an object 
which cannot fail to give pleasure fo the most 
disconsolate mind. The celebrated answer, 
vous étes orfévre, Monsieur Josse, at once un- 
masks the private views of the selfish adviser, 
and has afforded a measure by which all men, 
from Moliere’s time to our own, may judge of 
the disinterested character of such friendly 
counsels. This short, dry, sudden and unex- 
ted humour of Moliere, seconded as it al- 
ways is by the soundest good sense, is one great 
proof of his knowledge of his art. The tragic 
may be greatly enlivened by some previous pre- 
paration, as the advance of a mighty host with 
its ensigns displayed has, even at a distance, 
an effect upon the nerves of those whom it is 
about to assail. But wit is most successful 
when it bursts from an unexpected ambush, 
and carries its ‘point by surprise. The best jest 
will lose its effect on the stage, if so much pre- 
paration is employed as leads the spectator to 
anticipate what is coming, as it will suffer in 
society if introduced with the preface of “I'll 
tell you a good thing!” In this species of sur- 
prise Moliere surpasses every writer of co- 
medy, but the jest at which you laugh springs 
as naturally out of the subject, as if it had been 
obvious to your apprehension from the very 
commencement of the scene. A brief sen- 
tence, a word, even an exclamation, is often 
sufficient to produce the full effect of the lu- 
dicrous, as a spark will spring a mine, in the 
place arid time when the explosion is least sus- 
cted. The most unexpected means in the 
ands of this great artist are also the most cer- 
tain; and you are first made sensible of what 
he has aimed at, when you admire his arrow 
quivering in the centre of the mark. 

The depth and force of Moliere’s common 
sense is equally remarkable in displaying his 
own just and sound opinions, as in exposing the 
false taste and affectation of others. Ariste, 
Philinte, and the other personages of his dra- 
ma, to whom (as the ancients did to their cho- 
ruses) he has ascribed the task of moralizing 
upon the subject of the scene, and expressing 
the sentiments which must be supposed those 

- of the author himself, have all the firmness, 
strength, and simplicity proper to the enun- 
ciation of truth and wisdom; and much more 
of both will be found within the precincts of 
Moliere’s works, than in the formal lessons of 
men of less acute capacity. 

Moliere himself knew the force and value of 
his simplicity, although sometimes objected to 
by fastidious critics as hurrying him into ocea- 
sional vulgarity. In order that he might not 
depart from it, he adopted the well-known prac- 
tice of reading his pieces while in manuscript 
to his housekeeper, La Foret, and observing 
the effect they produced on so plain, but shrewd 
and sensible a mind, before bringing them on 
the stage. The habit of being called into con- 
sultations of this kind had given the good dame 
— an — tact, that it was in vain that 

iere tried to pass upon her the composition 
of another poet for his own. The clreumnstunes 
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proves how well she deserved to sit in the chair 
of censorship which her master had assigned 
her. Mons. Taschereau thinks that the opi- 
nion of La Foret was only demanded by Mo- 
liere upon low and farcical subjects. But 
though we allow that some parts of his higher 
comedy might be above her sphere, we can 
easily conceive that the author might have an 
interest in knowing exactly how much his 
housekeeper,—at once an exact and favour- 
able specimen of a great majority of his audi- 
ences,—imight be able to comprehend of his 
higher comedy, and in what particulars it was 
elevated beyond the line of her understanding. 
Nor is it unreasonable to conceive, that an au- 
thor who desired above all other things to be 
generally understood, should have paused on 
the passages which La Foret comprehended 
less perfectly, and omitted or explained what 
was like to prove caviar to the multitude. It 
would not be perhaps unnatural to suppose, 
that to the shrewd, frank, acute, and penetrat- 
ing character of Moliere’s housekeeper we owe 
the original idea of those clever and faithful, 
but caustic and satirical female domestics, the 
Toinettes and Nicoles, whom he has produced 
on the stage with so much effect. 

We must now take our leave of M. Tasche- 
reau, to whose entertaining work we are obliged 
for so much instruction or amusement. Some 
readers may be disappointed, that after pro- 
nouncing Moliere the prince of the writers of 
comedy, we should have limited the talents by 
which he attained such pre-eminence to the 
possession of common sense, however sound, of 
observation however acute, and of expression, 
however forcible, true and simple. It is not, 
however, by talents of a different class from 
those enjoyed by the rest of humanity that the 
ingredients which form great men are consti- 
tuted. On the contrary, such peculiar tastes 
and talents only produce singularity. The real 
source of greatness in almost every department 
is an extraordinary proportion of some distin- 
guishing quality proper to all mankind, and of 
which therefore all mankind, less or more, 
comprehends the character and the value. A 
man with four arms would be a monster for ro- 
mance or for a show; it is the individual that 
can best make use of the ordinary conformation 
of his body, who obtains a superiority over his 
fellow-creatures by strength or agility. In a 
word, the general qualities of sound judgment, 
clear views, and powerful expression of what 
is distinctly perceived, acquire the same value, 
as they rise in degree above the general capa- 
city of humanity, with that obtained by dia- 
monds, which in proportion to their weight in 
carats become almost inestimable, while the 
smaller sparks of the same precious substance 
are of ordinary occurrence, and held compa- 
ratively in slight esteem. 


et 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 


THE TRYSTING PLACE. 


WE met not in the sylvan scene 
Where lovers wish to meet, 

Where skies are bright, and woods are green, 
And opening blossoms sweet ; 
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But in the city’s busy dn, 
Where Mammon holds his reign, 

Sweet intercourse we sought to win 
Mid traffic, toil, and gain; 

Above us was a murky sky, 
Around, a crowded space, 

Yet dear, my love, to thee and me, 
Was this—our Trysting Place. 


We dwelt not on the linnet’s note, 
Or skylark’s warbling lay ; 

We heard not murmuring zephyrs float 
Upon the dewy spray ; 

But sounds of discord met our ear, 
The taunt but ill represt, 

The miser’s cold and cautious sneer, 
The spendthrift’s reckless jest ; 

Yet while we heard each other's tone, 
And viewed each other’s face, 

We seem’d sequester'd and alone 
In this—our Trysting Place. 


They err who say Love only dwells 
‘Mid sunshine, light, and flowers ; 

Alike to him are gloomy cells, 
Or gay and smiling bowers; 

Love wastes not on insensate things 
His sweet and magic art, 

No outward shrine arrests his wings, 
His home is in the heart; 

And, dearest, hearts like thine and mine 
With rapture must retrace, 

How often Love has deign’d to shine 


On this—our Trysting Place. M.A. 


——— 


From the London Weekly Review. 
BEECHEY’S TRAVELS IN CYRENAICA. 


Wuen we lately reviewed M. Pacho’s Tra- 
vels in Cyrenaica, &c. we gave a slight outline 
of the ancient history of these regions, and a 
general and, we hope, correct view of the man- 
ners of the Bédouins, their present inhabitants. 
For this reason we shall now abstain from en- 
tering upon those subjects. Indeed, although 
our present travellers have many valuable re- 
lend on points of ancient history, and not a 
few details respecting the wild and singular 
race that now wander over the wastes and fer- 
tile valleys of Lybia, their principal object was 
to illustrate the geography of the vraper = b 
and, in this respect, their researches are of the 
highest value. A very cursory glance over the 
chart, which accompanies these Travels, will 
at once show the reader how greatly our know- 
ledge of the northern coast of Africa has been 
improved by the labours of this expedition. We 
find land where we before supposed that the 
open sea flowed; and the outline of the coast, 
particularly about the greater Syrtis, is disco- 
vered to be almost totally different from what 
it was’ hitherto represented to be. The geo- 
graphical position of several cities has been cor- 
rectly ascertained, and the site of others de- 
scribed, less picturesquely, perhaps, than could 
have been wished, but minutely and fully. 
What is also of much moment, the character of 
Herodotus, the most extraordinary historian of 
antiquity, for fidelity of description, has been 
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defended successfully ; and numerous passages 
of Strabo, and other ancient geographers, hith- 
erto scarcely intelligible, have been rendered 
— and easy. The whole account of 

engazi and Cyrene, their sites, the ruins that 
surround them, the soil, plants, and scenery, is 
ample, and, in most instances, satisfactory. 
We must except, however, what relates to the 
gardens of the Hesperides, which, although in 
many respects interesting, is by no means what 
we expected. The dissertation on these cele- 
brated spots should unquestionably have con- 
tained, first, a condensed account of all that 
history and fable have left us concerning them ; 
secondly, a report of the various attempts that 
have been made to ascertain their site ; thirdly, 
a minute description of the district in which 
the authors have chosen to place them, with 
the reasons that determined their choice ; and, 
fourthly, it should have been illustrated by a 
map. It must, however, be confessed that our 
travellers have added considerably to the ma- 
terials which already existed, for a complete 
dissertation on the subject; and that the spot 
they have selected answers better to the de- 
scriptions of the ancients, than the oasis of M. 
Gosselin. Servius says expressly, that these 
celebrated gardens were somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Berenike, the modern Ben- 
gazi; and we know of no oasis sufficiently near 
to that city, in which they could have been 
situated ; though it is possible that such a beau- 
tiful spot may formerly have existed in the 
neighbouring desert, and have been overwhelm- 
ed by the sand. 

In our extracts, the reader will observe that 
the Cyrenaica is by no means a barren country. 
Landscapes of surpassing richness and beauty 
delight the eye on all sides; and weeds and 
grasses, nourished by the fat soil, tower up to 
an incredible height, and almost conceal the 
ruins among which they grow. It is true, they 
generally disappear before the summer’s heat, 
and leave the antiquities of the country more 
accessible; but at all seasons the ravines and 
gentle hills of Cyrenaica are clothed with ver- 
dure, and preserve a freshness and beauty, 
hardly to be expected in an African landscape. 
But we must hasten to present the reader with 
a few further specimens of the work. 

The extreme delicacy of Arab manners could 
not be better illustrated than by the following 
lively anecdote:—* Among the numerous in- 
stances which we observed during our stay at 
Bengazi, illustrative of Arab character and 
prejudices, we may notice one which occurred 
in the skeefa (or entrance-hall) of our house, 
where a select party of the inhabitants of the 
town usually bled th lves when the 
weather permitted. On this occasion, the wo- 
men of England formed the principal subject 
of conversation, and the reports of their beauty, 
which had reached some of our visiters, appear- 
ed to have made a great impression in their 
favour. One of our party then produced a 
miniature from his pocket, which chanced to 
be the resemblance of a very pretty girl; and 
he roundly asserted, as he handed it to the com- 

ny, that every woman in England was as 

andsome, We have already observed, that 
the subject was a very pretty girl; and they 
who are unacquainted with the force of custom 
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and prejudice will hardly conceive that an ob- 
ject so pleasing could be the cause of a mo- 
ment’s alarm. But truth obliges us to add, 
that the first Arab of our party who was favour- 
ed with a sight of the lady in question, started 
back in dismay and confusion; and all his wor- 
thy countrymen who cast their eyes upon the 
picture withdrew them, on the instant, in the 
greatest alarm, exhibiting the strongest symp- 
toms of astonishment and shame. The fact 
was, that the young lady who had caused so 
much confusion was unluckily painted in a low 
evening dress; and her face was only shaded 
by the luxuriant auburn curls, which fell in 
ringlets over her forehead and temples. 

“There was nothing, it will be thought, so 
extremely alarming in this partial exhibition of 
female beauty ; and the favoured inhabitants of 
less decorous, and more civilized countries, 
would scarcely dream of being shocked at a 
similar spectacle. But to men who inhabit 
those regions of delicacy, where even one eye 
of a female must never be seen stealing out 
from the sanctuary of her veil, the sudden ap- 

arition of a sparkling pair of those luminaries 
is nota vision of ordinary occurrence. At the 
same time, the alarm of the worthy Shekhs as- 
sembled, which the bright eyes and naked face 
(as they termed it) of our fair young country- 
woman had so suddenly excited, was in no way 
diminished by the heinous exposure of a snowy 
neck and a well-turned pair of shoulders; and 
had they been placed in the situation of Yusuf, 
when the lovely Zuleika presented herself in all 
her charms as a suitor for the young Hebrew’s 
love, or in the more embarrassing dilemma of the 
Phrygian shepherd-prince, when three immor- 
tal beauties stood revealed before his sight, they 
could scarcely have felt or expressed more con- 
fusion. Every Arab, who saw the picture, ac- 
tually blushed and hid his face with his hands; 
exclaiming—w’'Allah haram—(by Heaven 'tis 
a sin) to look upon such an exposure of female 
charms!” p. 311-312. 

In the solitude of the desert, where the fancy 
has but few objects to dwell on, it is apt to run 
a little wild, as the following anecdote of an 
Arabic Darwin will show:—“ Osmai relates 
(says the story in question) that an inhabitant 
of Yemama, a province in Arabia, once made 
him the following recital. ‘I was possessor of 
a garden in which was a palm-tree, which had 
every year produced me abundance of fruit; 
but two seasons having passed away, without 
its affording any, I sent for a person well ac- 

vainted with the culture of palms, to discover 
or me the reason of this failure. ‘An unhappy 
attachment,’ observed the man, after a mo- 
ment’s inspection, ‘is the sole cause why this 
palm-tree produces no fruit!’ He then climbed 
up the trunk, and, looking round on all sides, 
discovered a male palm at no great distance, 
which he recognised as the object of my un- 
lucky tree’s affection; and advised me to pro- 
cure some of the powder from its blossoms, and 
to scatter it over her branches. This I did,’ 
said the Arab, ‘ and the consequence was, that 
my date-tree, whom unrequited love had kept 
barren, now bore me a most abundant har- 
vest !’ ’ . 7 

“The palm-tree, however, though a beauti- 
ful tree, is sometimes, it appears, a very obsti- 
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nate one; and the means which we are told, on 
Arab authority, should be used to render it 
more docile on these occasions, would astonish 
the horticulturists of Europe. 

“ When a palm-tree refuses to bear (says the 
Arab author of a treatise on agriculture), the 
owner of it, armed with a hatchet, comes to 
visit it in company with another person. Hoe 
then begins by observing aloud to his friend (in 
order that the date-tree should hear him), ‘I 
am going to cut down this worthless tree, since 
it no longer bears me any fruit.'"—* Have a care 
what you do, brother,’ returns his*companion ; 
‘I should advise you to do no such thing—for 
I will venture to predict that this very year 
your tree will be covered with fruit.’ ‘ No, 
no,’ replies the owner, ‘I am determined to 
cut it down, for I am certain it will produce 
me nothing ;’ and then approaching the tree, 
he proceeds to give it two or three strokes with 
his hatchet.— Pray now! I entreat you, desist,’ 
says the mediator, holding back the arm of the 
proprietor— Do but observe what a fine tree 
it is, and have patience for this one season 
more ; should it fail after that to bear you any 
fruit, you may do with it just what you please.’ 
The owner of the tree then allows himself to 
be persuaded, and retires without proceeding 
to any further extremities. But the threat, 
and the few strokes inflicted with the hatchet, 
have always, it is said, the desired effect ; and 
the terrified palm-tree produces the same year 
a most abundant supply of fine dates!” p. 342 
—344, 

The following is another illustration of Ara- 
bic simplicity, though of a very different kind : 
“We found the Arabs very hospitable and 
obliging, and one of our party, who had strayed 
from the rest, and taken shelter at night-fall 
in one of their tents, was received and enter- 
tained with great kindness and liberality; a 
sheep having been killed expressly for his sup- 
per, and the women of the family émployed for 
two hours in preparing it, in the most savoury 
manner with which they were acquainted. 
While the mutton was occupyifig the united 
attention of the most accomplished cooks of 
the household (the mother, one of the wives, 
and the two eldest daughters of the host), ano- 
ther wife had prepared a large dish of barley- 
cakes and fried onions, over which was poured 
some hot melted butter: a great portion of this 
very speedily disappeared before the repeated 
attacks of the hungry guest, whose appetite for 
the savoury meat which was afterwards served 
up to him was not quite so great as the dish 
deserved ; the skill of the young wife who had 
cooked the first mess was in consequence 
highly commended by her spouse, who could 
no otherwise account for the great portion of 
meat which was left, than by supposing that 
the first dish was most to the stranger's taste ; 
never dreaming that a pound of dough, besides 
butter and onions, could in any way tend to 
diminish a man’s appetite.” 351-352. 

We cannot pass over the following descrip- 
tion of the scenery found in the neighbourhood 
of Ptolemeta:—“ There are beauties which 
may be felt, but cannot be described; and the 
charm of romantic scenery is one of them. We 
will not therefore attempt any other descrip- 
tion of the eastern valley of Ptolemeta, than by 
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remarking that it rises gradually from the sea, 
winding through forests of pine and flowering 
shrubs, (which thicken as the sides of the 
mountain on which they grow become higher 
and more abrupt,) till .it loses itself in the pre- 
cipitous part of the range which bounds it to 
the southward, and which presents a dark bar- 
rier of thickly-planted pines, shooting up into 
the blue sky above them. The windings of the 
valley greatly add to its beauty, and thescenery 
increases in interest at every turn, in tracing 
it up towards the mountains in which it loses 
itself. Sometimes the path is impeded by 
trees, which throw their branches across it, 
leaving only a narrow passage beneath them; 
and sometimes, on emerging from this dark 
and difficult approach, a broad sweep of ver- 
dant lawn will suddenly present itself, fenced 
in, apparently, on all sides, by high walls of 
various-coloured pines, rising one above the 
head of the other, in all the grandeur of uni- 
formity. On reaching the opposite end of this 


verdant amphitheatre, a new scene presents | 
itself, before unsuspected; and the rambler, | 


bewildered with variety, finds himself utterly 
incapable of deciding which pleases him most, 
or when he shall feel himself equal to the task 
of tearing himself away from the spot. We 
confess that, when first we discovered this val- 
ley, the shades of night surprised us before we 


thought the sun had set, far in its deepest re- | 


cesses; and we never afterwards visited it 
without regretting that our occupations would 
not allow us more leisure to admire it,” 359- 


It is well Known that the ancients chose the 
sites of their cities with great judgment. The 
site of Cyrene is peculiarly beautiful. “The 
position of Cyrene is, in fact, on the edge of a 
range of hills of about eight hundred feet in 
height, descending in galleries, one below ano- 
ther, till they are terminated by the level 
ground which forms the summit of a second 
range beneath it. At the foot of the upper 
range, on which the city was built, is a fine 
sweep of table-land most beautifully varied 
with wood, among which are scattered tracts 
of barley and corn, and meadows which are co- 
vered for a great part of the year with verdure. 
Ravines, whose sides are thickly covered with 
trees, intersect the country in various direc- 
tions, and form the channels of the mountain- 
streams in their passage from the upper range 
to the sea. The varied tract of table-land of 
which we are speaking extends itself east and 
west as far as the eye can reach; and to the 
northward (after stretching about five miles in 
that direction), it descends abruptly to the sea. 
The lower chain, which runs all along the 
coast of the Cyrenaica, is here, as it is at Pto- 
lemeta and other places, thickly covered with 
wood, and intersected, like the upper range, 
with wild and romantic ravines; which assume 

rander features as they approach the sea. 

he height of the lower chain may be estima- 
ted at a thousand feet, and Cyrene, as situated 
on the summit of the upper one, is elevated 
about eighteen hundred feet from the level of 
the sea, of which it commands an extensive 
view over the top of the range below it. For 
a day or two after our first arrival at Cyrene, 
a thick haze had settled over the coast, and we 








were not aware that the sea was seen so plainly 
from the town as we found it afterwards to have 
been. When the mist cleared away, the view 
was truly magnificent, and may be said to be 
one of those which remain impressed upon the 
mind, undiminished in interest by a comparison 
with others, and as strongly depictéd there af- 
ter a lapse of many years as if it were still be- 
fore the eyes. We shall never forget the first 
effect of this scene (on approaching the edge 
of the height on which Cyrene 1s situated) 
when the fine sweep of land which lies stretch- 
ed at the foot of the range burst suddenly upon 
us in all its varied forms and tints; and imagi- 
pation painted the depth of the descent from 
the summit of the distant hills beneath us to 
the coast, terminated by the long uninterrupt- 
ed line of blue, which was distinguished rising 
high in the misty horizon.” p..434—435. 

Two men belonging to Capt. Beechey’s party 
discovered a very singular kind of dwellings in 
the precipices of Cyrenaica:—“ It appeared 
that the road up the mountain which they had 
been observed to take terminated abruptly at 
the foot of a precipice, a circumstance which 
greatly surprised them, for the track which 
they followed was undoubtedly trodden, and, as 
it seemed to them, very recently. No outlet, 
however, was on any side visible, and as pon 
stood pondering on the object of a road whic 
led only to the base of a high perpendicular 
cliff, and was closely hemmed in by thickets 
and brushwood, they thought they heard a mill 
at work, the sound of which seemed to come 
from above.* As they looked up with astonish- 
ment towards the side of the mountain from 
which the noise apparently came, they clearly 
heard a soft female voice issue from it, and 
soon perceived two very pretty young Arab 
girls looking out of a square hole on the side of 
the precipice, at the height of about en hundred 
and fifty feet above their heads—the place be- 
ing not only inaccessible from below, bat equal- 
ly so from above, and indeed on all sides of it, 
owing to the smoothness and perpendicular 
surface of the cliff in which it was formed. 

«When their surprise was a little abated, 
our servants requested some water, but were 
told that there was none in the house ; the girls 
inquiring at the same time where our people 
were going, and if they belonged to the Eng- 
lish at Grenna. They replied in the affirma- 
tive, and said they had lost their way. One of 
the females then asked how many the party 
consisted of, and was answered, fifteen, thoug 
there were only two; the remainder, it was 
added, were close at hand in the wood. This 
embellishment was intended as a defensive 
measure to conceal the actual weakness of the 
company, for the elevated position of their fair 
auditors had not made the most favourable im- 
pression upon our servants; who suspected 
that persons living so far out of reach, must 
have stronger reasons for moving so far from 
their fellow-creatures, than was consistent with 





“* The mill used for grinding corn by the 
Arabs is nothing more than a small flat stone, 
on which another is turned by the hand, and 
this is usually placed in the lap of the women, 
who are the only millers and bakers in Arab 
families.” 
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honesty and le intentions. According- 
ly when the girls had explained that the road 
which they were seeking led over the plain be- 
low, (where their fathers, they said, were cut- 
ting corn,) our wanderers turned to retrace 
their steps and descend the mountain-path as 
fast as possible; not a little anxious with re- 
gard to the reception they might experience 
on their route from neighbours of a more fer- 
midable description than the elevated little per- 
sonages who had addressed them. As they 
began to descend, one of the girls again called 
to them, and letting down a long rope made of 
twisted skins with knots in it two feet apart, 
desired them to make their water-skin fast to 
the end of it, with which, as the skin was emp- 
ty, they willingly complied, choosing rather to 
run the risk of losing it altogether than to fore- 

a possible chance of getting it replenished. 
Phe skin was quickly hauled up, and disap- 
peared through the hole, leaving its owners in 
anxious suspense, not so much on account of 
the hide itself as of its anticipated contents. 
They had however no reason to repent of their 
confidence, for the skin very shortly made its 
appearance again, and proved to be nearly full 
of water, to the delight of our thirsty attend- 
ants, who, after expressing their gratitude for 
the supply, continued their journey with renew- 
ed strength and spirits, oad arrived at Cyrene 
in the evening, as we have already mentioned 
above.” p. 486.488. 

We quote the ensuing short passages to show 
that this sort of dwellings is not uncommon in 
those countries :—“ On our return to Apollo- 
nia, by the road which we have just described, 
we noticed several excavated chambers in si- 
milar positions to those which our servants had 
mentioned: they were cut in a ravine to the 
westward of our path, many hundred feet above 
the levelsof the torrent, in places apparently 
inaccessible. We found, on inquiry, that whole 
families resided in them, ascending and de- 
seending by means of ropes; and indeed we 
ourselves could see persons in some of them 
who appeared to be reconnoitering our move- 
ments. ° ° . ® 

“ The sides of this ravine are nearly perpen- 
dicular, and about five hundred feet in height: 
near the top we observed two caves, situated 
as those were which have already been de- 
scribed; and had some conversation with the 
por who appeared at the entrance of them. 

e made them understand that we should like 
to ascend and pay them a visit in their aérial 
abodes, but as they seemed to be unwilling to 
admit us, we did not press the subject any fur- 
ther. The lower parts of the ravine are thickly 
covered with pine, olive, and carob trees, and 
the whole has a very wild and picturesque ap- 
pearance.” p. 491—404. 

We do not suppose that these travels will 
ever be what may be termed popular—they 
are too learned for that; but they will unques- 
tionably be read with extreme pleasure by eve- 
ry admirer of antiquity, and by all those for 
whom geography has any charms. In fact, we 
have seldom read a more able, or more instruc- 
tive volume of travels. 
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ANDREW CLEAVES. 


Asprew Cieaves was the oldest man in the 
parish of Redburn, and had been one of the 
most prosperous among its numerous class of 
thriving and industrious husbandmen. 

His Tittle property, which had descended 
from father to son for many generations, con- 
sisted of a large and comfortable cottage, situa- 
ted on thejremote verge of the village common, 
a productive garden, and a few fields, which 
he cultivated so successfully, rising up early, 
and late taking rest, that by the time he had 
attained the middle period of life, he was ena- 
bled to rent a score more acres—had got toge- 
ther a pretty stock of cattle—had built a barn 
—and enclosed a rickyard—and drove as fine a 
team as any in the parish—was altogether ac- 
counted a man “ well to do in the world,” and 
was generally addressed by the style and title 
of “ Farmer Cleaves.” Then—and not till then, 
—and still with most phlegmatic deliberation, 
he began to look about him for a partner—a 
help meet—in the true homely sense of the 
word, was the wife he desired to take unto him- 
self; and it was all in vain— Love’s Labour 
Lost”—that many a wealthy farmer’s flaunting 
daughter—and many a gay damsel of the se- 
cond table, from my lord’s, and the squire’s,— 
and divers other fair ones set their caps at wary 
Andrew, and spake sweet words to him when 
chance threw them in his path, and looked 
sweet looks at him, when he sat within eye- 
shot at church, in his own old oaken pew, hard 
by the clerk's desk, with his tall,’bony, athletic 
person, erect as a poker, and his coal-black hair 
(glossy as the raven’s wing) combed smooth 
down over his forehead, till it met the intersec- 
ting line of two straight jetty eyebrows, almost 
meeting over the high curved nose, and over- 
hanging a pair of eyes, dark, keen, and lus- 
trous; but withal, of a severe and saturnine 
expression, well in keeping with that of the 
closely compressed lips, and angular jaw. 
Those lips were not made to utter tender non- 
sense—nor those eyes for ogling, verily; but 
the latter were sharp and discerning enough, to 
find out such qualifications as he had laid down 
to himself, as indispensable in his destined 
spouse, among which (though Andrew Cleaves 
was justly accounted a close, penurious man) 
money was not a paramount consideration, as 
he wisely argued within himself, a prudent 
wife might save him a fortune, though she did 
not bring one. A small matter by way of por- 
tion, could not come amiss, however, and An- 
drew naturally weighed in with her other per- 
fections the twenty years’ my. of the vi- 
car’s housekeeper, whose age did not greatly 
exceed his own—who was acknowledged to be 
the best housewife in the parish, and the most 
skilful dairy-woman, having come from a fa- 
mous cheese country, whose fashions she had 
successfully introduced at Redburn Vicarage. 
Beside which, Mrs. Dinah was a staid, quiet 
person—not given to gadding and gossiping 
and idle conversation ; and, “ moreover,” q 
Andrew, “I have a respect unto the damsel, 
and, verily, I might go farther and fare worse.” 
“ Marry im haste, and repent at leisure,” was, 
however, another of Andrew's favourite say- 
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ings, so he took another year or two to consi- 
der the matter in all its bearings; but as all 
things earthly come to an end, so at last did 
Andrew Cleaves’ ponderings ; and as his ac- 
tual wooing was by no means so tedious an af- 
fair, and as the discreet Dinah had had ample 
time for deliberation while the important ques- 
tion was pending, the favoured suitor was not 
kept long on the rack of uncertainty, and the 
third Sunday, which completed the bans, saw 
Mrs. Dinah “ endowed,” by Andrew Cleaves, 
with “all his worldly goods,” and installed 
Lady and Mistress of his hitherto lonely dwell- 


ing. 

fie had no reason to repent his choice. For 
once Dame Fortune (so often reviled for her 
strange blunders in matchmaking—so often 
accused of “joining the gentle with the rude,”’) 
had hooked together twq kindred souls ; and it 
seemed indeed as if Andrew had only reunited 
to himself a sometime divided portion of his 
own nature, so marvellously did he and his pru- 
dent Dinah sympathise in their. views, habits, 
and principles. Thrift—-thrift—thrift—and 
the accumulation of worldly substance, was the 
end and aim of all their thoughts, dreams, and 
undertakings; yet were they rigidly just and 
honest in all their dealings, even beyond the 
strict letter of the law, of which they scorned 
to take advantage in a doubtful matter; and 
Andrew Cleaves had been known more than 
once to come forward to the assistance of dis- 
tressed neighbours (on good security indeed), 
but on more liberal terms than could have been 
expected from one of his parsimonious habits, 
or than were offered by persons of more re- 
puted generosity. 

Moreover, he was accounted—and he surely 
accounted himself—a very religious man, and 
avery pious Christian,—“ a serious Christian, 
he denominated himself; and such a one he 
was in good truth, if ja sad and grave aspect— 
solemn speech, much abounding in scriptural 
phrases—slow delivery—erect deportment, and 
unsocial reserve, constitute fair claims to this 
distinction. Moreover, he was a regular 
church-goer—an indefatigable reader of his Bi- 
ble, (of the Old Testament, and the Epistles in 

rticular,) fasted rigidly on all days appointed 
y the church—broke the heads of all the little 
boys who whistled, within his hearing, on Sab- 
baths and Saints’ days—said immoderate long 
ayes before and after meals, and sang hymns 

y the hour, though he had no more voice than 

a cracked pitcher, and not ear enough to dis- 

— between the tunes of the 100th Psalm, 
“ Molly put the Kettle on.” 

Besides all this, he had been a dutiful, if not 
an affectionate son—was a good, if not a ten- 
der husband—a neighbour of whose integrity 
no one doubted—a most respectable parish- 
ioner ; and, yet, with all this, Andrew Cleaves’ 
was not vital religion, for it partook not of that 
blessed spirit of love, meekness, and charity, 
which vaunteth not itself—is not puffed up— 
thinketh no evil of its neighbour—neither ma- 
keth broad its phylacteries, nor prayeth in the 
corners of market-places, to be seen of men. 
= was neither byrne > nor a drunkard. 

le gave tithes of all that he possessed. He 
did not give half his goods to the poor; but, 
nevertheless, contrived to make out such a 
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catalogue of claims on the peculiar favour of 
Heaven, as very comfortably satisfied his own 
conscience, and left him quite at leisure to 
“ despise others.” 

It had been the misfortune of Andrew Cleaves, 
to have imbibed from his parents those narrow 
views of Christianity, and their early death had 
left him an unsociable being, unloving, unloved, 
and unconuected, till he changed his single for 
a married state. 


“ Habits are stubborn things ; 
And by the time a man is turned of forty, 
His ruling passions grow so haughty, 
There is no clipping of his wings.” 


Now, Andrew was full forty-three when he 
entered the pale of matrimony, and the staid. 
Dinah, three good years his senior, had no wish 
to clip them, being, as we have demonstrated, 
his very counterpart, his “ mutual head” in all 
essential points; so, without a spark of what 
silly swains and simple maidens call love, and 
some wedded folks “tender friendship,” our 
serious couple jogged on together in a perfect 
matrimonial rail-road of monotonous conformi- 
ty, and Andrew Cleaves might have gone down 
to his grave unconscious that hearts were made 
for any other purpose than to circulate the 
blood, if the birth of a son, in the second year 
of his union, had not opened up in his bosom 
such a fountain of love and tenderness, as 
gushed out, like water from the flinty rock ; 
and became thenceforth the master passion, the 
humaniting feeling of his stern and powerful 
character. The mother’s fondness, and she 
was a fond mother, was nothing, compared with 
that with which the father doated on his babe ; 
and he would rock its cradle, or hush it in his 
arms, or sing to it by the hour, though the lulla- 
by seldom varied ty the 100th psalm, and, 
as he danced it to the same exhilirating tune, it 
was a wonder that the little Josiah clapped his 
hands, and crowed with antic mirth, instead of 
comporting himself with the solemnity of a pa- 
rish clerk in swaddling clothes. 

It was strange and pleasant to observe, how 
the new and holy feeling of parental love pene- 
trated, like a fertilizing dew, the hitherto hard, 
insensible nature of Andrew Cleaves ; how it 
extended its sweet influence beyond the exci- 
ting object, the infant darling, to his fellow 
creatures in general, disposing his heart to 
kindliness and pity, and almost to sociability. 
In the latter virtue, he made so great progress 
as to invite a few neighbours to the christeni 
feast, charging his dame to treat them hand- 
somely tothe best of every thing, and he him- 
self, for the first time in his life, “ on hospita- 
ble thoughts intent,” pressed and smiled, and 
played the courteous host to a miracle. 

And sometimes, on his way home of an even- 
ing, he would stop and exchange a few words 
with an acquaintance, at his cottage door, at- 
tracted by the sight of some chubby boy, with 
whose short limbs, and infant vigour he w 
compare, in his mind’s eye, the healthful beau- 
ty of his own urchin. But great, indeed, was 
the amazement of Dame Cleaves, when An- 
drew, who had always “set his face like a flint” 

ainst the whole tribe of idle mendicants, ma- 
king it a rale, not only to chase them from his 
own door, but to consign them, if possible, to 
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the wholesome coercion of the parish stocks, 
actually went the length of bestowing a com- 
fortable meal, a night's shelter in an outhouse, 
and a bed of clean straw, on a soldier’s widow, 
who was travelling, with her babe in her arms, 
— the far distant home of its dead fa- 
er. : 

Dame Cleaves stared in strange perplexity, 
and said something about “ charity beginning 
at home,” and “ coming to want,” and, “ har- 
bouring idle husseys and their brats.” But 
Andrew . was peremptory, for his eye had 
glanced from the poor soldier’s fatherless babe 
to the cherished creature at that time nestling 
in his own bosom. So the widow was “ warm- 
ed and fed,” and left a blessing on her bene- 
factor, who, on his part, failed not to accompa- 
ny his parting “ God speed you,” and the small 

lece of money which accompanied it, with an 
impressive lecture on the sinfulness of want 
pauperism, and a comfortable assurance, 
that they were always deserved manifestations 
of divine displeasure. 

Just as the little Josiah had attained his se- 
cond year, Andrew Cleaves was called on to re- 
sign the wife of his bosom, who went the way 
of all flesh, after a short but sharp illness. She 
had so fully realized all the calculations that 
had decided Andrew to choose her for his mate, 
that he regretted her loss very sincere!y; but 
resignation, he justly observed, was the duty 
of a Christian, and Andrew was wonderfully 
resigned and composed, even in the early days 
of his bereavement, throwing out many edity- 
ing comments on the folly and sinfulness of 
immoderate grief, together with sundry appo- 
site remarks, well befitting his own circumstan- 
ces, and a few proverbial illustrations and ob- 
servations, such as, “ misfortunes never come 
alone, for his poor dame was taken at night, 
and the old gander was found dead in the morn- 
ing.” Moreover, he failed not to sum up, as 
sources of rational consolation, “that it had 
pleased the Lord to spare her till the boy ran 
alone, and Daisey's calf was weaned, and all 
the bacon cured ; and he himself had become 
fully competent to supply her place in the 
manufacturing of cheeses.” So Andrew bu- 
ried his wife, and was comforted. 

And, from the night of her death, he took his 
little son to his own bed, and laid him in his 
mother’s place ; and long and fervent were the 

rayers he ejaculated before he went to rest, 
Socaling beside his sleeping child ; and cau- 
tious and tender as a mother’s kiss, was that 
he imprinted on its innocent brow, before he 
turned himselftoslumber. Early in the morn- 
ing an elderly widow, who had been used to 
cook his victuals, and set the cottage to rights 
before his marriage, came to take up and tend 
the boy, and get breakfast for him and his fa- 
ther, and she was now detained through the 
day, in the care of household concerns, and of 
the motherless little one. She was a good and 
tender foster-mother, and a careful manager 
withal, falling readily into Andrew’s ways and 
likings; a woman of few words, and content 
with little more than her victuals and drink— 
and (inoffensive and taciturn as she was) he 
had a feeling of snug satisfaction in locki 
her out every evening when she betook herself 
to sleep at her own cottage. Then was An- 
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drew wont to turn back to his own solitary 
hearth, with a feeling of seif gratulation, not 
evincing much taste for social enjoyment, or 
any disposition again to barter his secure state 
of single blessedness for a chance in the matri- 
ake, lottery—from which, having drawna 
first-rate prize, it would have been presump- 
tuous to expect a second. 

What with old Jenny’s help, and his own 
notability, (he had not lived so a a bachelor 
without having acquired some skill in house- 
wifery,) he got on very comfortably ; and for a 
living object to care for, and to love, the little 
Josiah was to him wife, child, companion— 
every thing! So Andrew continued faithful as 
a widowed turtle to the memory of his deceased 
Dinah; and the motherless boy throve as lustily 
as if he had continued to nestle under the ma- 
ternal wing. He wag in truth, a fine sturdy 
little fellow, full of life and glee, and “quips 
and cranks, and mirthful smiles,” and yet as 
like Andrew as “two peas.” “The very 
moral of the father,” said old Jenny, “ only not 
so solemn like.” He had Andrew’s jetty eye- 
brows, and black lustrous eyes, deep set under 
the broad projecting brow; but they looked out 
with roguish mirth from their a cells, 
and the raven hair, that, like his father’s, 
almost touched his straight eyebrows, clung 
clustering over them, and round his little fat 
poll, in a luxuriance of rich, close, glossy curls. 
His mouth was shaped like his father’s, too ; 
but Andrew’s could never, even in childhood, 
have relaxed into such an expression of dim- 
pled mirth, as the joyous laugh burst out—that 
sound of infectious gladness; which rings to 
one’s heart’s core like a peal of merry bells. 
He was a fine little fellow! and, at five years 
old, the joy and pride of the doating father, not 
only for his vigorous beauty, but for his quick 
parts, and wonderful forwardness in learning ; 
for Andrew was a scholar, and had early taken 
in hand his son’s education ; so that, at the age 
above mentioned, he could spell out passages 
in any printed book, could say the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Belief, and great part of the 
Ten Commandments, though he stuck fast at the 
39 Articles, and the Athanasian Creed, which 
his father had thought it expedient to include 
among his theological studies. It was the 
proudest day of Andrew Cleaves’ whole life, 
when, for the first time, he led his little son by 
the hand up the aisle of his parish charch, into 
his own pew, and lifted up the boy upon the 
seat beside him, where (so well had he .been 
tutored, and so profound was his childish awe,) 
he stood stock still, with his new red prayer- 
book held open in his two little chubby hands, 
and his eyes immoveably fixed, “not on the 
book, but” on his father’s face. All eyes were 
fixed upon the boy, for, verily, a comical little 
figure did the young Josiah exhibit that Sab- 
bath-day. Andrew Cleaves had a sovereign 
contempt for petticoats, (though of course, he 
had never hinted as much in his late spouse’s 
hearing,) and could ill brook that his son and 
heir, a future lord of creation, should be ig- 
nominiously trammelled even in swaddling 
clothes. So soon, therefore, as a change was 
feasible—far sooner than old Jenny allowed it 
to be so—the boy was emancipated from his 





effeminate habiliments, and made a man of—a 
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little man complete, in coat, waistcoat, and 
breeches, made after the precise fashion of his 
father’s, who had set the tailor to work in his 


own kitchen, under his own eye, and ona half: | 
worn suit of his own clothes, out of which | brown-sugar, snails, cock-chafers, and all man- 


enough remained in excellent preservation, to 
furnish a complete equipment for the man in 
miniature. So little Josiah’s Sunday-going suit 


| 


| 


consisted of a. long-tailed coat of dark blue | 
broad cloth, lapelled back with two rows of | read a history of the beavers, he forthwith 


large gilt basket-work buttons; a red plush 
waistcoat, (the month being July,) brown cor- 


| 
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became necessary to dock his waistcoat flaps, 
and the long skirts of his week-day coat, 

pockets of the former being invariably cram- 
med with pebbles, munched apples, worms, 


ner of abominations ; and on the latter, it was 
not only his laudable custom to squat himself 
in the mud and mire, but being of an imitative 
and inventive genius, and having somewhere 


began to practise their ingenious mode of land- 
carriage, by dragging loads of rubbish behind 


duroy breeches with knee buckles, grey worsted | him on the aforesaid coat tails, as he slid along 


hose, and large new square-toed shoes, with a 

air of heavy silver buckles, once belonging to 
bis mother, that, covering his little feet quite 
across, like a couple of pack-saddles, touched 
the ground, as he walked, on either side of 
them. Add to this, a stiff broad-brimmed 
beaver, (padded within all round, to fit his tiny 
pate,) under the shadow of which the baby- 
face was scarce discoverable, and the whole 
diminutive person moved like a walking mush- 
room. 

Proud was the boy of his first appearance, so 
equipped, before the assembled congregation ; 
and very proud was Andrew Cleaves, who felt 
as if now indeed he might assume unto himself, 
before the elders of his people, the honour of 
being father to a man-child, 

From that day forth little Josiah, led in his 
father’s hand, came regularly to church every 


sabbath-day ; but, alas! his after demeanour, | 


during service, by no means realized the pro- 
mise of that solemn propriety wherewith he 
comported himself, on his first memorable 
appearance ; and it soon required Andrew's 
utmost vigilance to rebuke and check his 
son’s restless and mischievous propensities. 
Great was the father’s horror and conster- 
nation, on detecting him in the very act of 
making faces at the vicar himself, whose un- 
fortunate obliquity of vision had excited the 
boy’s monkey talent of mimicry ; and, at last, 
the young rebel was suddenly and for ever de- 
d from his lofty station on the seat beside 
is father, for having taken a sly opportunity 
of pinning the hind bow of an old lady’s bonnet 
to the back of her pew, whereby her bald pate 
was cruelly exposed to the eyes of the congre- 
gation, as she rose up with unsuspected inno- 
cence, at the Gloria Patri. 

At home, too, Andrew soon discovered that 
his parental cares were likely to multiply in 
full proportion to his parental pleasures. Little 
Josiah was quick at learning, but of so volatile 
a spirit, that in the midst of one of his father’s 
finest moral declamations, or most elaborate 
expoundings, he would dart off after a butter- 
fly, or mount astride on the old sheep-dog ; 
and at last, when sharply rebuked for his irre- 
verent antics, look up piteously in his father’s 
face, and yawn so disconsolately, that Andrew's 
iron jaws were fain to sympathise with the in- 
feetious grimace, to their owner's infinite an- 
noyance. At meal times, it was well-nigh 
impossible to keep his little hands from the 
platter, while his father pronounced a long and 
comprehensive grace, with an especial suppli- 
eation for the virtues of abstinence and for- 
bearance ; and so far from continuing to take 
pride in the manly dignity of his raiment, it 





in a sitting posture. 

Greatly did Andrew Cleaves marvel that a 
son of his should evince such unseemly pro- 
pensities, having perpetually before his eyes an 
example of sober seriousness and strict propri- 
ety. But, nevertheless, he doated on the boy 
with unabated fondness-—toiled for him-—— 
schemed for him—waked for him—dreamt of 
him—lived in him—idolized him !—Yes!— 
Andrew Cleaves, who had been wont to hold 


} forth so powerfully on the sin and folly of 


idol worship, he set up in his heart an earthly 
image, and unconsciously exalted it above his 
Maker. 

Andrew's cottage was situated on the ex- 
treme verge of a large and lonely common, 
which separated it from the village of Redbura, 
and it was also at a considerable distance from 
any other habitation. He had taken upon 
himse!f his son’s early instruction, and it was 
consequently easy enough to maintain a point 
which he had much at heart, that of keeping 
the boy aloof from all intercourse with the 
village children, or indeed with any persons 
save himself and old Jenny, except in hts com- 
pany. This system, to which he rigidly ad- 
hered, had a very unfavourable effect on his 
own character, repressing in it all those 
kindlier and more social feelings, which had 
almost struggled into preponderance, when the 
hard surface was partially thawed, by the new 
sense of parental tenderness, and while his son 
was yet a cradled babe, and he had nothing to 
apprehend for him on the score of evil commu- 
nications. But now he guarded him as misers 
guard their gold. As he himeelf, alas! hoarded 
the Mammon of unrighteousness (his second- 
ary object) but “solely for his darling’s sake.” 
So Andrew compromised the matter with his 
conscience ; and so he would have answered to 
any inquiring Christian. 

The boy, though thus debarred from all com- 
munication save with his father and old Jenny, 
was nevertheless as happy as any child of the 
same age. He had never known the pleasures 
of association with youthful playmates—he was 
full of animal spirits and invention, particularly 
in the science of mischief—he completely ruled 
old Jenny in the absence of his father, and (ex- 
cept at lesson times, and on Sabbaths) had ac- 
quired more ascendancy over that stern father 
himself, than Andrew any way suspected. 

The interval between the boy’s fourth and 
seventh year was, perhaps, the happiest in the 
whole lives of father and son; but that state of 
things could not continue. Andrew Cleaves 
had aspiring views for his young Josi 
it had always been his intention to give him 
“ the best of learning >” in furtherance of which 
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purpose, he had looked about him almost from 
the hour of the boy’s birth, for some respecta- 
ble school wherein to place him, when his own 
stock of information became incompetent to 
the task of teaching. He had at last pitched 

m a grammar school in the county town, 
about five miles from his own habitation, where 
the sons of respectable tradesmen and farmers 
were boarded, and taught upon moderate terms ; 
though, to do Andrew justice, saving considera- 
tions were not paramount with him, when his 
son’s welfare was concerned, and he was far 
more anxious to ascertain that his morals, as 
well as his learning, would be strictly attended 
to. On that head, he, of course, received the 
most satisfactory assurances from the master 
of the “academy for young gentlemen,” and 
having likewise ascertained that the boy would 
have an ample allowance of wholesome food, it 
is not wonderful that Andrew Cleaves threw 
the “ moderate terms” as the third weight into 
the scale of determination. 

The greater number of the boys,—those 
whose parents were dwellers in the town of 
C——, were only day-boarders; but some, 
whose families lived at a greater distance, went 
home on Saturdays only, to spend the Sabbath- 
day; and it was Andrew's private solace, to 
think that the separation from his child would 
be rendered less painful by that weekly meet- 
ing. It had taken him full six months, and 
sundry journeyings to and fro, to make all his 
arrangements with the master. But at last 
they were completed, and nothing remained 
but the trial—the hard, hard trial—of parting 
with that creature who constituted his all of 
earthly happiness. Andrew was a hard man, 
little susceptible of tender weakness in his own 
nature, and ever prone to contemn and censure 
in others the indulgence of any feeling incom- 
patible (in his opinion) with the dignity of a 
man, and the duty of a Christian. 

His God was not a God of love; and when 
he rebuked the natural tears of the afflicted,— 
the submissive sorrows of the stricken heart,— 
it was in blind forgetfulness of him who wept 
over the grave.of his friend Lazarus. He had 
honoured his parents during their lifetime, and 
buried them with all decent observance; but 
with no other outward demonstration of wo, 
than a more sombre shade on his always severe 
countenance. “The desire of his eyes” was 
taken from him, and he had shown himself a 
pattern of pious resignation. And now he was 
to part with his son for a season, and who could 
doubt that the temporary sacrifice would be 
made with stoical firmness? And so it should 
verily, was Andrew’s purpose ;—upon the 

th of which he proceeded, with old Jen- 
ny’s advice and assistance, to make requisite 
preparation for the boy’s pees Nay, he 
was so far master of himself, as to rebuke the 
old woman’s foolish fondness, when she re- 
marked, “how lonesome the cottage would 
seem when the dear child was gone ;” and he 
expressed himself the more wrathfully, from 
the consciousness of a certain unwonted rising 
in his throat, which half choked him as he went 
“ rd on ” 


To the chi himself, he had not yet breathed 
ah nape wth ey ere dea yet more than 
t or thrice he had taken him on his knee, 


to tell him of the approaching change. But 
something always occurred to defer the execu- 
tion of his purpose—the boy stopt his mouth 
with kisses—or he prattled so there was no 
getting in a word edgeways—or it would do as 
well in the evening, when he came home from 
his fields. But then, the young one came run- 
ning to meet him, and had always so much to 
ask and tell, that the important communication 
was still delayed. In the morning, before he 
rose from his pillow, he would tell it as the boy 
lay still by his side; but while the secret was 
actually on his lips, his little bedfellow crept 
into his bosom, and nestled there so lovingly, 
that his voice died away, as it were, into the 
very depths of his heart, and the words were 
yet unspoken. At length he hit upon an op- 
portunity, which was sure to present itself ere 
long. The next time Josiah was idle and re- 
fractory at his lessons—that very moment, in 
the strength of indignation, he would tell him 
he was to leave his father’s roof, and be con- 
signed to the rule of strangers. Alas! that fit- 
ting occasion was in vain laid wait for—Josiah 
truly did his best to forward it, but the father 
could not be angry—and he could not speak. 

At last, seriously angry with himself—humi- 
liated at the triumph of human weakness, to 
which he had hitherto boasted himself superior 
—Andrew departed one morning to his labours 
earlier than usual, having deputed to Jenny 
the task, to which he felt himself unequal. All 
that enn the father’s thoughts were with 
his child. He pictured to himself the first 
burst of distress—the first grievous surprise— 
the inconsolable sorrow at the thought of part- 
ing—and he longed to return, and clasp the 
boy to his heart, and to kiss off the tears from 
his dear face, and comfort him with soothing 
words and indulgent promises. 

But still as the fond impulse rose within him, 
he wrestled with it manfully, and lashed on his 
team, and laid his hand upon the plough, as if 
to support himself in resolute forbearance. No 
wonder the furrows Andrew traced that day 
were the most uneven he had ever drawn, since 
the hour he first guided his own plough on his 
own acres. He kept firm to his post, however, 
till the usual dinner hour, and even left the 
field with his labourers, without deviating 
from his accustomed firm, deliberate step; but 
when they had turned out of sight to their own 
homes, then Andrew speeded on rapidly to- 
wards his cottage, till just within sight of it he 
spied the little Josiah running forward to meet 
him. Then again he. slackened his pace, for 
his heart shrunk from the first burst of the 
boy’s impetuous sorrow. 

Bat those apprehensions were soon exchang- 
ed for feelings of a more irritable nature, when 
he perceived that the merry archin bounded 
towards him with more than his usual exube- 
rant glee; and the first words he distingui 
were,—“ Father, father, I'm going to school! 
—I'm going to school!—I’m going to town, 
father !—I’m going to school! When shall I 
go?—Shall I go to-morrow? Shall I take my 
new clothes, father? And my hoop, and my 
ss old Dobbin oe ed 
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no allowance for the volatile nature of child- 
hood—its restless desire of change and love of 
novelty, its inconsideration—its blissful reck- 
lessness of the future. He read only in the 
boy’s exulting rapture, that this his only, only 
child—the only creature he had ever loved— 
who had slept in his bosom, and prattled on his 
knee, and won from him such fond indulgences 
as he could scarce excuse to his own conscience 
—this darling of his age, now on the eve of a 
first separation, broke out into extravagant joy 
at the prospect, and testified no anxiety, but to 
take with him his playthings, and his dumb 
favourites. The sudden revulsion of feeling 
came upon Andrew like an ice-bolt, and there 
he stood motionless, looking sternly and fixed! 
on the poor child, who was soon awed and si- 
lenced by his father’s unwonted aspect, and 
stood — before him, fearing he knew 
not what. At last he softly whispered, sidling 
closely up» and looking earnestly and fearfully 
in his father’s face,—“ Shall I not go to school 
then? Old Jenny said I should.” 

That second, quiet interrogatory restored to 
Andrew the use of speech, and the mastery 
over all his softer feelings. ‘ Yes,” he replied, 
taking the boy’s hand, and grasping it firmly 
within his own, as he led him homeward— 
“ Yes, Josiah, ne shall go to school—you have 
been kept too long at home—to-morrow is the 
Sabbath—but on Monday you shall go. On 
Monday, my child, you shall leave your father.” 

That last sentence, and a something he per- 
ceived, but comprehended not, in his father’s 
voice and manner, painfully affected the boy, 
and he burst into tears, and, clinging to his fa- 
ther’s arm, sobbed out,—“ But you will go with 
me, father; and you will come and see me 
every day, will you not? And I shall soon 
come home again.” 

That artless burst of natural affection fell 
like balm on Andrew’s irritated feelings, and 
he caught up his child to his bosom, and blessed 
and kissed him, and then they “reasoned to- 
gether :” and the father told his boy how he 
should fetch him home every Saturday with 
Dobbin; and how they should still go hand-in- 
hand to church on the Sabbath ; and how his 
lamb, and the grey colt, should be taken care 
of in his absence ; and his hoop and other toys 

ight be carried with him to school. 

hen the child began again his joyous prat- 
tle, with now and then a sob between; and 
the father kissed his wet glowing cheek, car- 
ing him all the way home in his arms; and 
thus lovingly they entered the little garden, 
and the pretty cottage, and sat down side by 
side, to the neat homely meal old Jenny had 
provided. 

The Sabbath-day passed on as usual ; its 
wonted calm, unbroken even by Josiah’s eager 
anticipation of the pocbatety so early and 
so severely had Andrew inculcated the duty of 
@ grave ahd solemn demeanour on the Lord's 
day, that the child had learnt to imitate his 
father’s serious and mortified aspect, and his 
joyous laugh was rarely heard ringing through 
the house during those twelve long tedious 
hours; and, contrary to his usual vivacious 
habits, he was always anxious to go to bed ver 
early on the Sabbath evening, and he had al. 

y been some hours in a sweet and profound 





sleep, when his father came to bed on that last 
night preceding the important Monday. 

if ever prayers were breathed from the heart, 
such were those of Andrew Cleaves, when, b 
the ‘pale light of a cloudless moon, he knelt 
down at that solemn hour, beside the pillow of 
his sleeping child, who “ looked like an angel 
as he slept,” the tender moon-beams playing 
like a glory round those young innocent tem- 

les. Yes, ifever prayer came direct from the 
fost such was that of Andrew Cleaves at that 
solemn hour ; yet never before were his whisper- 
ed aspirations so broken, so faintly murmured, 
so devoid of all the graces of speech and meta- 
phor. Over and over again his lips murmured 
— Bless my child—bless him, oh Lord!” and 
then the words died away, and the heart only 
spoke, for its eloquence was unutterable; yet 
he continued near an hour in that holy com- 
munion; and when at length he rose up from 
his knees, and bending over his child, bowed 
his head to imprint the accustommed kiss, large 
drops rolled down his rugged features, and 
fell on the soft glowing cheek of the little 
sleeper. 

Andrew Cleaves laid himself down to rest 
that night, with such thoughts as might “ if 
heaven had willed it,” have matured even then 
to fruits of blessedness. But his time was not 
come. The rock was stricken, but as yet the 
waters gushed not freely out. 

Daylight brought with it other thoughts, 
and more worldly feelings ; and Andrew Cleaves 
rose up himself again, stout of heart and firm 
of purpose, remembering that he was to appear 
among men; and scorning to betray, before 
his fellow creatures, any symptom of that ten- 
der weakness, which he felt half humiliated at 
having yielded to in the sight of his Creator. 

He roused the boy up hastily and cheerily, 
and hurried old Jenny in her breakfast prepa- 
rations, and in completing the packing up of 
Josiah’s box, and equipping him for his depar- 
ture, and the new scene he was about to enter 
on, in a suit of bran new clothes, made, how- 
ever, after the precise fashion of his first manly 
habiliments ;—and Andrew himself was less 
methodical and deliberate than usual in his 
own proceedings, finding something to do, or 
to, seek for, which hurried him hither and 
thither, with a bustling restlessness very unlike 
his general clock-work movements. 

e sat scarce five minutes at his breakfast, 
and had not consumed half his morning’s por- 
tion of oatmeal porridge, when he started off 


| to draw out the cart, and harness old Dobbin ; 


and the box was locked and brought out—and 
the boy rigged at all points, like a little hog in 
armour—and the horse and cart at the door— 
and all ready, though Andrew professed he had 
believed it later than it really was, by a full 
hour, and the sooner they were off the better— 
so cutting short, with peevish impatience, the 
blubbering adieu of poor Jenny—just as Josiah 
was beginning to sob out in concert—and say- 
ing “ Up wi’ ye, my man,” he jerked him sud- 
denly into the cart, and mounting himself, 
drove off at a rate that caused old Jenny to 
exclaim, “ Lord save us, for certain master’s 
bewitched !”—and greatly inconvenienced Dob- 
bin, whose usual paces were every whit as se- 
date and deliberate as her master’s. 
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sreditable proof of the vigour and promptitude 
which preside over the Committee's measures 


They assembled in an extraordinary sitting, 


within a day after the state of the year's al 
manacs had been made known tothem. In an 
hour, the preparation of the new almanac was 
in the hands of different Committees 
@ month, thousands of it 

Although many works are best 


—and n 
were tn the sh ps 


carried on in 


concert, it is not so with all. The main object 
of the society, the diff f knowledge, is 
well brought about by « bined operat 

and accordi aly ome Treatises are the w K 
of several, as the passage cite ibove vs 
to the extent even of one person furt ling tne 
matter, and another the whole writing. But 


whenever a man of genius is occu; 








disclosing his own original views, or a great 
teacher with opening the sources of instruction 
to the w } round is holy nd must be 
ett to its app tei The So ty i 
understood to patror I ny undertakings ol 
th escripuion, which require lit more than 
examination 1d revision 

In contem r the view hich unfold 
themselves, of the advantages like to result 
from these labours, both as regarcs iearne en 





and science, and the improvement of 
munity, must not omit the 
tion contained in the Report, that 
Committees should be every where 
This is in some measure begun; but it has not 
been apparently pushed 


the com- 
we recommenda- 
Auxili 


formed 





to its full extent; and 
nothing certainly would more tend, both to aid 


Society's operations, and to call able men 





into activity, as well as to promote the circu 
good W orks 
lished pattern varied ac 
cording to circumstances, for the formation of 
both Branch Committees and Reading Clubs 


lation of The Society have pub- 
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all departments of learning—whether the pro 
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| ceedings of learned bodies, abroad or at home, 


| or the works of the learned that issue from 
| the press. Germany has long had weekly and 
even daily reviews of books; and when it is 


considered 


that in England these things have 


come to i which, twenty years ago, we 
| should ha cou \ appen but among 
| our p k of Sax that working 
men | é t lectures and not 
i ] $ t t 3 are wrinted by the 
t isand I t use me that tradesmen 
pur tt vocation, joined with their 
culiar alt 1s h, that the most abstruse 
| metaphys r have for years been 
i carried on yay neo-silversmuth*—it may 
vell be wonders it that we have no really 
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| Indeed, its publicati nay form an era in the 
history of knowledge ind, instead of sinking 
science t the level f newspaper discuss on, 





There is no town, and not many villages, that | may, among other valuable consequences, have 
ought to be without them. The learned and | the effect of raising the standard of this species 
pious Bishop of Winchester lately did h mself | of publication 
immortal honour, by circulating Queries in 
his former diocese of Llandaff.) in one of | 
, , — 
which each parson was asked if he had an in 
fant school in his parish, and if not, why not 
he system of Infant Education was, not many Fre Vew Monthly Magazine 
years ago, in il favour with the intolerant . » os . 
caenath ; y MY PARTNER 
party, and a prelate ¢ lardiy ha been | 
Ped bald enong et 1 fort a a 
found bold enough to and Ke rth its patron “ There is, perhaps, no subject of more universal inte 
We may live to see the day, when high au- | rest in the whole range of natural knowledge, than that 
thority shall ask each parson, having the care of the u using fluctuations which take piace in the at 
7 ~ mosphere in which we are 1 iersed.”—Br h Almanac 
tf souls, whether the means are provided in hi 
strict for affordir : wiledge. “ whicl . , , . 
district for affording the knowledge, “which, | 4. @heltenham. where one drinks one’s fill 
that the soul be without, it is not good Ofa OF folly and *wrstre 
“ 7. Stat . 1] benefit | Liou ina a water, 
hurcl 3 we s t e will benefit by . 
truth, Church as vella ute ¥ . ene 5 danced, last year, my first quadrille. 
"ar fusio size if micht be as v« | > a 
this universal d fast n 7. might be good | Wit! i Sir Geoffrey's daughter 
we were without Doth thing, assuredly, |! Her cheek with Summer’s rose might vie, 
but error and abuse, can dread the beht une When Gesu cone is newest: 
happily our establishments need not shrink . me Autumn’s sky 
- r - , ALUL 3 ; 
from it, much as they might profit by needful | hat sew io ideont 
» , ~orractic incipally for tl atin ! ! t 
revision and correction, a ipa’) fo he pur- | pas t might deem her exe 
» d > a oh or of the | 4 4 
pose of adapting them to the changes 1 | fas most precious fowent. 


times 
There has lately been a very important an 

nouncement in London, of a literary design, 
which we ought not to close this article with- 
out mentioning. It is a weekly Journa! of the 
Sciences and Letters, for the purpose of dif- 
fusing information, and promoting discussion 
1pon the novelties arising, from day to day, in 
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For half her thoughts were of its Sun, 
And half were of its Showers 





We allude to Mr. T. Urrgman’s writings 
on the philosophy of Kant, composed while he 
went about with silver-plate and scissors to hi 

customers 
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WASHINGTON IRVING'S LIFE OF CO 
LUMBUS 
Extract 
W ive ot time this week to sive a de- 
this work, bul we Willi Say @ 
ng it, en attendant a mort 
nh ir next 
[he book was ushered into the world with a 
is avaunt Couriers & 
i We are told of trangeé 





p l 
su ve jor the « yright; and of the pe 
iliar fitness of a Lil f the Discoverer of 
America bemg wriltt by an American at 


Viad Now. we t t periectiy 


shington Irving has 


apparent 


the world is at all calculated to 


‘ . ‘ 
the idea that he particularly suited 
to the task of writing a grave and philosophical 
' ative He known as the author of a few 
reeable sketches; some of them showing 
tu hdry sty humour, espe 


may be deemed 


antiquitie 1 his vince—most of them 
uch elegance t language, though 
blem é y strong marks of labour and imita 
very r yroportion of them 
t I is last work 
| s 1 J I 4 remarkably 
pid, and « nane rhe whole of 
S may be surmmmed up 
g ness, a r ing t weakness nere 
1 the though ra \ touc Aol pathos, wath 
ver ree sh OF §& tunentalit jor the 
at p € is S ‘ f humour 
rh 30 7 $ nd, above all 
st ind most nervous and hdgetty dread 
f ving expression |t LD thing which can 
possiDi\ be construed int an opinzen On any 
subject, moral, physical, diabolical, or divine 
The success which Mr Irving met with on 


his first literary appearance in this<« ountry . Was 
certainly exceedingly disproportionate with the 
But when Captain 
Cook brought Omai to England, he was the 
wonder of St. James's for the time.to the utter 
discomfiture of all the powdered lords, and 
pauletted colonels between Hyde Park Cor 
Now, even as lately as 
the year 120, the date, we believe, of Mr, Ir 
ving's early celebrity, our fashionable people, 


dgment expressed above 


' with their usnal erudition, conceived that an 
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Tr ¢ 1 bales. or talk na stra é onside? ‘ 1a Y ! ere re a the sanction of 
jarg n oT le ive nis « irda WM { ; it iny M 0 t e\ ( cet i ; Vi T neiw ill, in which 
fore his name; but.as for his takin Bras } I r uinta that all the affective 
pen into his hand, and pla r a sheet ot h € tac t sp h, whether in 
pressed, wire-wove gilt-« ed rape I re imation epend pon the 1 
him nnd writing thereon neat nice pre \ 5 ] ctv stment f the 
lady-like tales and essavs. hashed up out of the rin pI the physio 
materiais of a memory stored with Gold sult I the anatom! 
smith n Addison,” and I'he Mirror i 1e organs of ul nun- 
and the Adventurer und the *“*‘ Connoisseur i i that nothir t bad reading, and 
et hoc genus omne;* this indeed they k t ; ef I les of utterance, re 
upon to be as great a curivsity as the bonassus é f s habits, and fallacious 
was then considered, or the cameleopard now. | t! elocu ary exertion, 
The thing was prone ind if took it was the yrotracted, or reiter ated, 
rage of the day young di ghed torth ! il to the health of the 
sentimentally the romantic name, and the ; rea peake! A derabie portion of 
blue mammas asked its gentle owner to dinner. | the /¢ 1 iccordingly devoted to illus 
But such + ie in proportion thy t n- | trations nat ind physiology o} the 
te e are transitor The fortur f anothe rear t i inctions of which 
M Irvir ri exer hed t s doctrime still if ters } nol the principles 
t r n h its , Brace tf bh rop n, a pplicabie alike to 
H ascend the “ Tale the | 1a of ca prosody ; and, 
t l'ravell ’ f » ti ‘ W the } iilust " ep eded, the similitudes and 
or tt Lif t ¢ Ww restore the t the m dies of song 
rem \ to be se } an m it the quantity ol 
rT} ~w0K | n creat ( t it is ritt \ s ever be p icipally rested 
unaffex edly The 1 t move i th t ! i ‘ iz tne G 
along, with very few, and those very commo! le tir ff i sing ng, Or s 
place, reflections,—ar ves the reader, cer P t Or i ray 
tainly. a very clea ea of what passing ip f I maintained, im 
though the style cannot be said to rise to the | a with t f dia R 1a yf 
merit of being graphic or picturesque With | Joshua § ‘ ud 
reference to the sty ne thing particularly | titute t " ‘ nd 
surprised ns, viz. the not frequent but occa dene that at | i yuous uus 
sir sitive ps of g :mmat which are t | Lille icce f 3 cs in 
be foun Mr. Irving | ilways been noted 1 the ve 
for his servpulor i iracy of composition yly the pla t I that the aiterna 
but, here v hav rbs active used as verbs | tion of the t i ra necessity 
neuter a tive nstead f adverbs: non the integr i d ‘ I lantities, to that 
nativ , ’ f Torent numbe 1 alte t must, im all 
and oth Y t the ime Kind This is prosot in ! } vey diversified in 
undoubted! y " } ordinate matter it their ‘ t lay neves 
still it oucht ¢ ; n a work th ur t t itteran and conse 
pretensions of t ft singular ‘ h position, u 
in opposition to the ilar reputation of ! 4 t © premises, 
the author ‘ t : a,dy a series of OX 
ienta not that the prosodial 
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V.J. Thoms. Pickering, London mence with t t : e, with 
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I'uis tenth 1 be f Mr. Thoms’s interest tence t t ) e pl 
ine series of ¢ yr t ma be inked cess p t very dul 
with the best that have et peared The erent t flerent « t The 
traditionary marvels of the d philosopher's | | ciples laid down € furt! cemplined 
hfe are highly curious, and besides the fre by the analysis and tation of many of Lhose 
quent exquisite humour t found in the de fine passag f Milton, Shakspea & that 
tails ot his doughty deeds, much interestimg present tine st Striking \ 8 In the struc 
information n y t rathe from t ‘ tur their PSslV : fir is 8 
the state of the popular mind in those days of | practical inference of much higher importance) 
Aristotelian domination and witchcralt Fev it was tained, that if these prin ple s were 
sights could be imagined more st! iy than | ge ra f t n ! isly applied by 
the vigorous-minded experimentalist surround those wh nitiate children in the first rudi 
ed either by the schoolmen or popul ice of his ments of reading, an ifterwards conduct the 
times, regarding him in actual commumion | eiocutionary proce i their education, such a 
with some unhallowed being calamity as impediment of speech, could rarely 
tT earner aid 2 oC Ss ee ae if eve ccur, among the educated ciasses o! 


The best criticism we ever saw on Mr. Ir- | society 
ving, was an allegation made upon the publi- - 

cation of Bracebridge Hall, that he “never | Cooper, the Novelist—There is more fancy 
strayed for a moment beyond the forty-five vo- | and originality in Cooper than in four-fifths of 
umes of the British Essayists.’ f the novelists of the time. The power of mak 
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img so much of eo simple materials ; the truth 
arid freshness of his pictures; the thrilling in- 
terest which the reader feels in his descriptions; 
the very reality of the tempest and battle, in 
which we seem to be partakers at the moment, 
are sure marks of the excellence and genius 





of the writer. Fancy will do mach; and where 
there is an approximation to an actual witness 
ing of such convulsing scenes as battles and 
storms, without i iw et exa 1 the 
midst of the danger {f either—such t 
tle seen from an lence, oF t 

when las ea 

the deser ptiions of tl en may now t 

be equal to those of him who has partaken 
both in the full extent; but they m ye seen 
and felt, in one way or t other, to be depict 
ed well How ridicu s, therefore, are t 
attempts so ofte lade to describe what t 
writer never saw how tam ind how ill put 
together! Yet how long the world t rated 
the unfaithful representations of similar sub- 


jects from writers who knew nothing of them 
Mrs 


3 scenery which 


and even admired the lifeless portraits 


Radcliffe, who so well describe 





she never saw, may be cited as an exception 
but not in reality, for she had visited mountain 
scenery, and 1€ rive only the generai iea 


tures of it, which are the 
with local « 
cy A writ 


same every where 


it f her own fine fan 





not travel into Switzerland 


to describe mountains; he may see them in 
Wales ;—but if h as never been a hundred 
miles from the metropolis, he can know n 

thing about them, and never can describe them 
faithfully. Coo is mingled with the war 
of the elements describes, and shared in 
combats ; and he only told us what he saw 


thing —Vew Monthly 


Mr. Warden has pre 


American Antiquities 











sented to the Fren Academy his work enti 
tled Researches nto the Antiquities of the 
United States of North Ameri nd has a 
mmpanied t presentation with s e very 
terest d P es, not 
less cu is, of th iments of | rT 
the ant t > of Guatimala The first 
{ these antic ties, hidden tor s¢ ng a time 
in the thick forests of the New Wor consist 
of considerable work which extend from the 
south shores of Lake Erie to the Gulf of Mex 
cr mad aiong (the Missouri to the Rocky 
M ns These nonument variou 
form and size, and the objects of antiquity dis 
covered up to the present period, comprehe 
1. fortifications; 2. tumuli; 3. parallel eartt 
walls; 4. subterraneous walls of earth at 
brick: 5. openings im the eart! vhich have 
been called wells; 6. rocks with inscriptions 
7. idols; 8. shells belonging to other intries 
and, 9. mummies. One of the fortifications 
situated in the state of Ohio vers a surface 


of above a hundred acres, and is surro 
1 wall of eartl thick at 
yund by a di 1 of : 
Qn the fortifications, and on 
the tumuli, trees have been found of a predi- 
gious size, and on which four hundred annua! 
circles of vegetation are distinctly observable 
It is to be remarked, that the modern Indians 
are ignorant of the use of tumuli, and do not 


inded by 


dase 


twenty feet 





nnd twelve feet h t 





twenty feet wide 
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make intrenchments. The idols discovered in 
the state of Tennessee, and at Natchez, im the 

the marine shells of the 
genus murez, found in am-ancient fortification 
in Kentucky, the mummies of the caleareous 
caverns in the same state, and the hieroglyphic 
inscriptions on a rock in the state of Massachu- 


state of Mississippi 


sett are also very important facts in consider- 
ing the great question of the origin of the 
4 . Accor to Mr. Warden, it may 
nf i from them.t the Valley of Ohio, 
tl intry of the Ilinois to Mexico, has 
int ted by a people very different from 
that by w 1 it wa cupred at the « poch of 


ts discovery by the French colenists of Cana- 
very thing respecting the 


ration, and the extinction of that 





rig the du 

people $s enveloped 1 impent trable myste ry 
It in t, however! doubted that ‘it was 
nuch more civilized than any Indian people 


when America was discovered. Ne 
! i trifling com 
pared with the civilization of the ancient in 
habitants of Palenqué. The remains found in 
the latter country prove that its monuments 
must have rivalled those of the greatest cities 
of Europe; and that its people must have ar 
rived at a high cultivation of the mtellectual 
The line of fortifications and tumuli 
extending itself trom Mexico to the great lakes 
of the United States, it is not impossible but 
that the ancient inhabitants of Ohio were a 
colony fr placed there to facili 
This question 





vertheless, that « tion wa 





faculties 


m Palenque, 
nquest and commerce 
might be solved fanye unpetent person would 
examine the skulls of the skeletons found in 
the valley of Ohio, and compare them with 
found at Palenqué; the pointed head 
physiognomy of which differ from 
those of all known nations. The monuments 
of Palenque are certainly the most astonishing 
discovery that has been made in America. 
They prove that the continent called the New 
World was much more anciently than 
as hitherto been supposed, since it contains 


respecting which all tradition 


tate « 


those 


und the 


peopied 


To the Editor of the Athenaeum 
Srr.— The following Lines are taken from 
the “ Carthage Magazine,” published by “ An 
chises and Son,’ upon the parting of Aneas 
and Dido; you may depend upon their being 
genuine J.-L. B 
ENEAS 
A truce to the nonsense, that fain would per 
That home was, one 
P mn my nbonour, tis nonsense, my. dear 
tre Dido, . 
Stay at home, if you please, Love, but whip me 
if I do 
For why should a soul, that’s expansive and 
free, 
Be chain’d to the family dish of bohea ; 
Or why the philos« pher reckon as joys, 


and the squalls of the 


irth, foray aradise made— 


Mis 


The squeals of the girls, 
boys 

With the world for your home, you are equally 
blest, 

In the north, and the south, and the east, and 
the west, 
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But if gout, or. the weather, forbid you to 
roam, 
Then try the effect of a public “ At Home 


pIpo 
Although we acknowledge a magic, that blends 
Its social delights, in the converse of friends, 
There’s a voice that sti!l whispers, wherever 
we roam, 
Of a magical wreath that entwines us with 
home 


Dear home! ‘tisa name that can ever impart 
A smile on the face, and a joy to the heart ; 
Infancy. manhood, or age, it endears, 

And alike yields a blessing in smiles or in tears 


Then welcome the sober enjoyments that fling 

Their witchery round the dear home where 
they spring ; 

From the world ‘tis en ugh to have 
thev flew, 

Its glittering tints—now ws 


aught, as 


bid them adieu 
Danish Periodical Press-—The first journal 
published in Denmark was in the year 1644 
This was soon followed by several others, one 
of which was in verse! There are at present 
eighty periodical works, daily, weekly. month- 
ly, and quarterly, published in that country, 
seventy of which are in the Danish language 
Literature of the Netherlands —The follow- 
ing is a summary of the works, both original 
and translated, which were published in differ- 
ent languages in the Netherlands, during the 
years 1825, 1826, and 1327, exclusive of peri- 
edical works, journals, gazettes, & 
1825) 1826,1827 
————— 
Theology Lil} 03) YY 
Jurisprudence, Medicine, ? 931 1051 146 
and Natural Philosophy 4 +e a 


History My ot at) 
hilolos 2 . i 
Philology, Poetry, and the 2 1351 134] 114 
Draina 4 
Miscellanies and Romances 246) 325] 2x 





| 
otal 67 


763) 741 


A New Edition of Mr. D'Israeli’s work, the 


Literary Character, or the History of Men of 


Genius, drawn from their own feelings and con 
fessions, with a new Letter by Lord Byron, 
lustrative of the subject—is announced. 

The Memoirs of the Duke of Rovigo, Minis- 
ter of Police under Napoleon, which have been 
30 long promised, are, it is announced 
y about to appear 


positive- 


he Missionary Gazetteer, containing a 
Geographical and Statistical Account of vari- 
Missionary Stations 


rogress of Evangeliza 


ous countries in which 
have been formed, the P 
tion and Civilization, and ints 
the Manners and Customs of the inhabitants 
&c &ec by the Rev Charles Williams, is near 
ly ready 

A Series of Treatises on the prineipal 
Branches of Manufacturing Chemusiry, by Mr 
Astley, of Edinburgh, is about to be published 
The manafacture of common salt will form the 
subject of the first treatise, comprising full de- 


resting Lails ot 
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tails of its history, physical, chemical, and 
economical, with suggestions for the improve 
ment of the manufacture, &c. 

The Rev. E. B. Pusey will shortly publish 
an Historical Inquiry into the Rationatist Cha- 
racter, lately predominant in the Theology. ot 
Germany. In 8vo 

Mr. Frederick Shoberl has nearly ready for 
publication a duodecimo volume, whic! 
presumed, will especially recommend itself t 


allthe promoters of ‘the diffusion of our hol 


religion, and its attendant blessings of civiliza 
tion and knowledge among the nations of the 
earth, entitled, “ The Present State of Christi 
anity, and of the Missionary Establishments for 
its Propagation in all Pa ts of the World 

In a few days will be published, the first part 
of the Bibli yrapher Manual! being in ac 
count of rare, curious, and useful books, pub- 





Rrit ‘ ] 
Britain and Lr 





lished in, or rela 
l 


and, from the f printing ; with bib 
tices, collations of 
prices at which they 


ntury. By William 





Mr. Allan Cunningham is preparing the first 
under the title of the 
try and prose for 1820 


of a series of volumes, 
‘ Anniversary ;”’ or poe 


Dr. Ledebuhr is about to publish an aecount 
if the Botanical Travels of himself, Dr. Mayer 
and Dr. Bunge, in 1826, in the Altai Moun 
tains in Siberia. They collected 1600 species 
of plants, of which four or five hundred were 
isly unknown 





pre Viot 
Dr. Bischof, of Eisenach, has just published 
500 words and expres 





a Dictionary of nearly 





sions used by the Gipsies, with a German trans- 
lation. These he collected with uncommon la 
bour, from a number of gipsies who were con 
fined in prison at Eisenach. The author un 
dertook the work from a wish to promote the 
objects of law and justice, but it will no doubt 
prove highly interesting to every philologica 
inquirer 

The posthumous work of Dr. Spix on th 
Shells of Brazil, has just appeared, edited by 
Drs. Schrank and Martius. It forms one of the 
volumes of the interesting series of works 
the Natural History of Brazil, undertaken at 
the expense of the late King of Bavaria, * 
Drs. Spix and Martius, who travelled for seye 
ral years over these magnificent regiot 


There issue from the presses of Denmarl 


about thirty works every month, during thx 
season, comprising Theology, Medicine, Bota 
ny, History. Antiq ities, Pox iry. Como t 
and various other subjects. They also include 


} 
ind modern lan 
guages. Among the latest of these are Danis} 
versions of ‘‘ Waverley St. Ronan's Well. 
and ‘ Old Mortality; Cooper's «J 
Mohicans,” and Lord Byron's “ Heaven and 
Earth 

Baron Cuvier has also announced a Histoér: 
Naturelle des Pourssons, containinu more than 
5000 species, described from nature, and ar 
ranged according to the connexion of their 
structure, with observations on their anatoniy, 
dec. The work will be in 15 or 20 vols’in ava 


; ; 
translations from the ancient 
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t W Ha nd it 
PF at ft ' Ve Ca ‘ 
vat nexiol ea ‘ 
1€ t I t 5 I 
Fre t 08 
eries nt th 
N the Mec ynean 1 
© ve ‘ t ya 
tT ; aint ne 
¢ ‘ nent en ’ Me x L tne f 
u v i th P s book 
elle tra i of such imn ne 
t ( Vat il 
r D ny others of a sim 
. Suc r KS, it Is Si ste 
t the { ey; phe poet 
ul tre nt t t 
n t g& gener 1 it 
ntre ementary work tI 
‘ ) y De t ind nol WOTKS ¢ 
ted t . sles 
and re A Fre riter rei t 
that such an flux of elg sv ) na 
tur und aln st vitabie nsequer I the 
lon preva | iperstition i ng th 
Mexicans, who pur ise these b Ks wilt 
eagerness proportionate to the little experier 
they have had I tine nas of liberty such 
Ww in France t il,are n nger soug! 
ft ind it Is on s veak-minded people 
’ ive te the n consequence of the 
p 13 the p retre 
It is intended to p h at Halle a Corpus 
Ret nato , r Complete Collection of the 
Works of the 4 s, commencing with 
M thor i mitit ing with I ther, Cal 
vinglius, and the minor reformers. The 
ted Dr. Bretschneider is to be the editor 
The works of every reformer will be accom 
panied with a portrait, a fac-simile of his hand 
writing ia short a mt of his life, toge- 
ti vith a supplemé f literary matter, and 
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Among the celebrated men of whom moderu 





Ge any has t boast, there is perhaps no 
ne vn ifter Goethe, deserves better to be 
ky 1 in foreig uuntries than Tieck. His 
Tales tor t most part, master-preces of 
i ti 3 ( r es pre nt an agree- 
1 y t v i lation poet 
\ I 1 his P is 
me l imy 
‘4 aut 
Vie ki wed 
nat n, he i al 
tic and 
i t me ft p 
: ‘ t m 
t { nt, he 
( Hi t nt work 
p B 4 election of 
ven he r. mm 
, \ ‘ uns @ 
nt tr hi re nta 
t t , imatic produc 
( lv a En m 1 wi » lat 
t iy he Globe French 
Ti] ‘ ne pecimens Oi 
» L i which, however, 
. f a e ingenuity than 
at t { try and pant! 
Vv assist ‘ t nm i ts flights to 
th f , tp eation—-that they 
hatever ID}€ tine re em 
) eC n towards the 
r e t ; can be 
iff : ‘ i é ustrations to 
’ ne muse of Shakspeare has given 
th I artis ‘ truly merits to be 
d sucl ) id to empioy his protound 
est dies the we s of that immortai poet, 
wh r| ng conceptions again start to life 
nthe mari eat ns t tbe pen i Such in 
artist Gr un Retsch. Mind, deep feel 
ir d poet v ir, clothed m all the at 
tributes of trut ind grace. eminently distin 
fe 1 his mpositions Hits master illus 
trat Goethe hau Sch Fridolin 
, the / t the D , have gained 
him unive im England, in particular, 
here the arts are heid in s i high estima- 
t 1 p conierred on him the most honoura 
ble tinction, and e have no besitation in 
saying, that his fame will receive fresh acces 


ions by his forti 


ming ulustrations of Shak 


universal genius will now be 


thily embodied in every variety of illustra 


pat 


~ 


rece 


drawn from the tragic and comic muse 

s dedicated, by permission, to King 
ad 

IV. the munificent and enlightened 

m of the arts 

M 


ntly united in taking measures 


veral of the x German States have 


Lo prevent 


the piratical invasions of the rights of authors 


Goe 


the, indeed, by the unanimous vote of the 


German people, is secured from all such inva- 
sions of his property ; and the heirs of Schiller 


also 


enjoy a similar privilege for his works 


The first volume of the Tuscan Ornithology 
by Professor Savi, has been lately published at 


Pisa 


It is a work of great research, and writ 


ten with accuracy and elegance at the same 


tume 
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New Publications. 191 
der A posthumous work of the architect Ferrari NEW PUBLICATIONS 
s, no who was a friend of Milizia and of Agincourt, 
to be tyled “a Treatise on the Manner of Building wrsigh = yr acorn 
His Vill und Country Houses, isnow publishing Peck I Chart of the Patriarchs, 12m 
es of at Rome. It will consist of twelve number bds., 7s. 6d 
rree- vith eugravings ( » on the Methods of Determining Ter 
t Ay Trea ail Bete Rectan. en restrial Longitudes, 4to., 6s. sewed 
ms rectior 4 sien Silk Worm md fhe | (,ardener 8 Magazine vol 
my xtractine windin k accord 5 4s. ¢ 
r i to th - , a hes | : ail Jat ( ) ( vis G-ymnasia ove t t 
wed Milan by Silvestr er it ha yt d the ‘ istical Histo +o. 
und ’ I é Elements of Scien . bls. be 
nD I n Tu 1 A ‘ H Views in J iaica, 4t 
am published at I ned B Geology, 8vo. 18s. bds 
t, he § inghirami M now | Knight's Short Hand, 8vo. 6s. b 
work nplete in 58 N th Bentham’s N Essays. Part I., 8vo. 4 
f} The Jews scatter er the I s rovince 
rm begin to cult ite t ts and terature A , . BIOGRAPEY 
s 8 Jewish ¢ 1as n pu , - , Bru ? rraphical Atia ho. It 
nta time at Warsaw » | h Gramuina of the B ‘ anion to ditt 5. : 
due popular Jewis ing so has alec been vrinted Dea Vem als of Shakspeare, 5v l4 
1 lat there rh ruave is a mixture of Polish doa 
ench German, and H w words Che author is a HISTORY 
ns oi M. Lessebroth Another Jewish writer. M Thackery's History of the Right Hon. Wil 
ever, Tougenhold, is engage the composition of Pitt, Earl of Chatham, 2 vols., 4to. 31. Is 
than a Polish and Jewish Dictionary. to be followed 
vy the Elements the I h Grammar Teeline’s Irish Rebellion, ®vo. 9s. 6d. bds 
iting The Lectures of the Professors at the R oe are sy; G. Sd. and 4th 
ts to sian Universities are now delivered in the Ru ype gs . 
they fian languas i tin the German, as! M reat ra Plas I n Jamaica ' 
em merly. Since th nmencement of the past ratter 1 the Athe RS; OVS: S8:ee 
the year, Courses of philosophy have been forbid LAW 
n be den Chitty’s Statutes. Part I., royal &vo. It 
s to he system of mutual instruction has made ' ; 
ven great progress in Sweden within these tew ‘ versations on the Engl 1 { s 
b be years Ihere are schools on this plan in many J}2m ~ hye 
und towns and villages which are extremely well Parke’s Court of Chancery. & 1 he 
et, attended. The Society for the promotion of Broucha Speech on the State of the , 
life this system at Stockholm has resolved to esta Rvo. 5s. Gd. sewed 
han blish a Normal School, and to connect with it 
feel Schools of Industry for both sexes. When it MEDICINE AND SURGERY 
e at expressed this intention to the King, and stated Edmonstone on Cow Pox, 12mo. 
stin that it wanted funds to establish Schools of In Burne on Typhus Fever, 8vo. 7s. 6d 
llus dustry, his Majesty granted 2000 dollars fo: Baron on Changes of Structure in Man, 4 
olin the purpose, and promised to assign a tund tor Iss. bd 
ined the salaries of the masters Rocker on the Diseases of the Jaws, Svo 
ular, At Bern, authors, artists, and printers have | ards 
mer been for some months busily engaged upon Abernethy’s Lectures, Svo. 14 
ure works intended to celebrate the Jubilee of the MISCELLANEOUS 
wa eee Or > “— Fico me ~ = the year Ramsay's Anecdotes, Svo. bds. 12s 
hak eh “t- ee ee ee Oakley's Selections from Shakspeare, Sv 
be that of M: Samuel bi A * The History of 7s. bds 
stra oe “7 eis = ~ oo ~ Bern,” | Burton's Diary, 4 vols., 8vo_bds 
use ba npg > olection of i lograp uc Fortraits of Yate's Introduction te the Hindostanee La 
hm the rey “ i Germany mw _ riand guage, Svo. Iss. bds 
ned Sa ~ va Sng ‘a aati ae by Ostervald Suchanan on Hearing, Svo. bds. 14s 
ve first number ¢ mta ns the portraits of Lu Hack's Oriental Fragments, 12mo. ds. 6d 
ther, Zwingle, Calvin, Melancthon, Haller, and boards 
pave Wyttenbach Locke's Translation from Nichole’s Essays 
vent A subscription has been opened at Rome for | foolscap, 5s. bds 
LOrs the object of raising a monument to the great Daniel O'Rourke, l&mo. sewed, Is 
the epic poet of Italy, Tasso. A professor of the Warren on Living Animals, 8vo. 5s. 6d 
aya- academy of San Luca, has drawn the design of Price’s Elements of the Sanscrit Languag 
iller the mausoleum which is to be placed in the | 4to. 12s. bds ' 
church of St. Onofrio, where the poet’s remains Cou:panion to the British Almanack, 12m 
gy lie in an humble sepulchre. The names ofthe | sewed, 2s 
dat contributors will be engraved on the sides of the Essentials of English Grammar, 12m« 
vrat monument. Monsignor Mai is one of the com- Italy as it is, 8vo. bds. 14s 
ame mittee appointed for the execution of this | Discourse on the Objects of Science, 12m 
work ' 5s. bds 








9 New Publications. 


Rise, Progres 


‘ und State of 
n Great Britain, Svo. I2s. bds 


blic Opinio: 


| eming British Animals, Svo 
Macnish’s Anatomy of Drunkenness, 12mo 
Horsfield’s Descriptive Catalogu f Indian 
Lepid pterot Insect part 1, 4to. 11. lls. Gd 
Bearcrott's Ort raphy, new edit I2 
f shee Sp r, Sn ls 
Uh r I } Ke ir 4 = 
] 
Vv } MANE 
H r of G& Gro ‘ > Vv Sv 
‘ 
I N t W r Ta { the Sea, 2 
Sy I= . 
] s d Le j By the Author of the 
Odu Volum vols., post 8vo. I. Ils. 6d 
Huen Oo D Beau and Heart; an Al 
f Per 1 and English, 4to. 12 8 
] Va f Ton Satire Svo. 5 t 
ae 
’ FTRY 
Julia,a Poem. By T. Noble, 12mo. 3s. bd 
I'he Poetical Melange, 3 vols., 12mo. 1. Is 
Dboards 
Aston's Pompei and other Poems, 18m 
bds 
Bird's Dunw 2 Poem, ®vo. 7s. 6d. bds 
Laurence's Poetical Primer, l8mo. 3s. half- 
bound 
Don Pedro; a Tragedy By Lord Porche 
ter, tv is. bd 
Scholefield’s Zschylus, ®vo. 10s. bd 
G. Peel's Dramat Works, 2 v crow 


s Poems, 12mo. bds 


PHILOSOPHY 
Miller's Lectures on the Philosophy of 
Jern History, vols. 7 and 8. 1/. 4 


Douglas on the Advan 


ement of 5S 


Knowledge Rvo. l/. lis. bds 
Drew's Principles of Self Knowledze, 2 vol 
1/. board 
HEOI ¥ 


Veracity of the Gospels, crown 8vo 


tlnn 
unt 


} L.e Bas on Miracles, cr 


wn Svo. ¢ bas 


: Major's St. Luke, with English Notes, 8vo 

' i2s bds 

: Mant’s Notices of the Apostles, &vo. 13s. bds 
Kelty’s Speculator and Believer, 12mo. 5 


hoards 
Smith's 


“s. bds 


(Rev Pye Four Discourses, ov 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS 


Beechey’s Expedition to the Northern Coast 
ff Africa, 4to. 3/. 3s. bds 

Ledyard’s Life and Travels, 8vo. 10s. 6d 
wards 

Heber’s Journey, 2 vols., 4to. bds. 4/. 14s 6d 

4 Visit to the Seven Churches of Asia, with 
an Excursion into Pisidia. By the Rev. F.R 
lf. Arundell. | vol. 8vo. 15s. bds 

Parry's Fourth Voyage, dto. bds. Vi. Bs 


Turner's Southern Coast, 2 vols., royal 4to 
Ol, 10s ilf-bound 

Brigg's Letters to a Person in India, 8yvo 
7s 6d 


Letters from the Continent. By the Rev 


W. Walter. Post vo. &s 
Sketch of Mexico in 1524—5-6, I2mo. 4s. 6d 


i 


; EIGN 
; State 
( t | if 2 vols. Sve 
Gr sA the ning of the Ne 
York H S 
Pp 
Memoirs of the Admiralty 
Davindoff's Examinati f three passages 
yf t [i f Na le Ry 
Glebof's E es and Poems, &vo 
& many 
Standlin's Practical Introduction to the Bi 
ri€ ‘=, 
K Description of Greece, ®vo 
Coll Posthum Poems, 2 vols., 12m<¢ 
lta 
\ Voyage in Switzerland, 8vo 
I thal’s Musica! Dictionary 


f nce 


Chatelain on the Mode of suppressing Alge 


vo 
rty Bretons against the 


>. ls 
sattle « 
Thirty Eng! 0 

Norvin's History of Napoleon, 8vo 

The Battle of Navarin. By E. Michelet, 8vo 

Esprit de la Jurisprudence Inedite Du Con 

D’Etat sous la consulat et sous |'empire, en 

matire d’'emugration, domaimes nationaux, etc 
stit des Rochettes, avocat. Paris 
et Que ques Heros de la 
Par Ma 
Hood, 2 


shimen, & 


‘hrise 
Roman historique 
traducteur de Robin 

Paris, 1828 


vols., [2mo 


the Lite of the celebrated Re- 
gent Moray, the great Patron of uttish 
Reformation ; with an Account of the Conten- 
tion between the Queen Regent 
Guise) and the Lords of the Congregation 
$y the Author of the Life of George Wishart, 
of Pitarrow, &c. Also, George Buchanan and 
T ng Sketches of the Literary 


Nearly ready 
the S« 


his iimes: inciu 


and Political State of Europe during the Six- 
| teenth Century. By the same Author. Like- 
wist in a state of forwardness, the Lite of 


William Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury 

In the Press.—A new edition, with conside 
rable additions, of a work on Ancient Coins 
and Medals, as illustrating the Progress of 
Christianity, by the Rev. Dr. Walsh, late 
Chaplain to the British Embassy at Constanti- 
nople—A Complete Theoretical and Practical 
Course of Instructions on the Art of Playing 
the Piano-forte, written and composed by J. V 
Hummel.—A reprint verbatim of the first edi 
tion of Wickliffe’s Wicket, under the superin- 
tendence of the Rev. T. P. Panton, of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, Curate of Lutterworth—A 
Statement relative to Serampore, supplemen 
tary to the Brief Memoir, with an Introduction, 
by the Rev. John Foster—A Poem, in Four 
Cantos, entitled Tecumseh; or, the Warrior 


of the West,—the Scene laid in Canada ; the 
Hero a Chieftain much celebrated in America 
The incidents of the Poem founded principally 
on the events of the late American 


Var. 


(Mary of 











